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With this issue, Problems of Communism enters its 
second year of publication. The magazine has now 
emerged from its “experimental” stage and will appear 
henceforth as a monthly. Its purpose remains the same— 
to provide significant background information and 
documentary material on the theoretical and political 
aspects of world communism, with particular emphasis 
on the policies and aims of the Soviet Union. The 
twelve issues of the magazine scheduled for 1953 will 
include series of articles on such subjects as the Krem- 
lin’s policy toward minority nationalities, its economic 
policy, its control of the arts, and its propaganda 
techniques. Also to be published are several articles 
dealing with the administration and strategy of com- 
munist parties located outside the Soviet orbit. 


In their planning of future issues, the editors have 
been greatly aided by readers’ suggestions. Favorable 
comments on early issues have been received from 
Latin America, Europe and South Asia. Gratified by 
this response to Problems of Communism, the editors 
will continue to shape the contents of future issues 
to meet the interests of their readers. Toward this end, 
further comments and suggestions will be welcome. 
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The Nineteenth Congress of the CPSU 


Editor’s Note: Until their recent amendment, the statutes of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union provided that sessions of 
the Congress—in theory the “supreme body” of the party—be 
held at least once every three years. But with the Kremlin’s 
usual disregard for statutory guarantees, the Nineteenth Congress 
which met in Moscow in October, 1952, was the first to be con- 
vened in thirteen years. Small wonder, then, that it excited 
curiosity and speculation among students of Soviet affairs around 
the world. Questions arose: what did the Congress portend? 
Would it be the Kremlin’s vehicle for proclaiming a new turn in 
domestic or foreign policy, or would it merely underscore the 
current communist line? Would it bring about essential changes 
in the government structure and party apparatus? Would it 
supply us—indirectly or formally—with the name of Stalin’s 
future successor? 


Some answers to these perplexing questions are offered in the 
three articles presented on these pages. The first, by Bertram D. 


The New Gospel of Stalinism 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 


HE communist world has a new bible of Stalinism. 

The Soviet dictator’s newest work, a 50-page article 
entitled “The Economic Problems of Socialism in the 
U.S.S.R.”, appeared on October 2, 1952 in Bolshevik, 
theoretical organ of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU), and 
was immediately reprinted as a pamphlet in a first 
edition of 1,500,000. It represents Stalin’s bid for a 
place as a star in the galaxy of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin. It seems likely to replace his Marxism and Prob- 
lems of Linguistics, Marxism and the National Question, 
and even The Short Course on the History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, as the most author- 
itative expression of Stalinist dogma, the dictator’s 
supreme gift to his loyal exegetes. 


Stalin’s article is presented as one man’s contribution 
to a general discussion by communist theoreticians on 
the outline of a new textbook on Soviet economics. 
But the name signed to the article, the fanfare with 
which it was launched, and the peremptory pronounce- 
ments which it contains, make certain that the text- 
book, if it is ever written, will be a mere postcript to 
the new dogma Stalin has set forth. While pegged to 
the textbook discussion, the article was at the same 
time intended as Stalin’s report to the Nineteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, which convened in 


Wolfe, author of Three Who Made a Revolution, consists of a 
series of notes and comments on Stalin’s theoretical article, “The 
Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R.,” which pre- 
ceded and formed the ideological basis for the Congress. The 
second article deals with the relation between the state and the 
party, as affected by the new statutes of the Communist Party 
adopted at the Congress. It is by Solomon Schwarz, like Mr. 
Wolfe, a widely recognized expert on Soviet affairs, and author 
of the recently published Labor in the Soviet Union. The article 
is in two parts, written respectively before and after the Con- 
gress. The third article examines Stalin’s pronouncement and 
Georgi Malenkov’s address to the Congress for clues to the 
future foreign policy of the Kremlin. The reader is referred to 
the author’s article, “Stalinist Theory and Soviet Foreign 
Policy,” (Problems of Communism, No. 4), which sets the 
background for his present commentary. Later issues of this 
magazine will carry further analyses of the Congress. 


Moscow in October. In preceding congresses, Stalin 
delivered the keynote political address in person. This 
time the task fell to his protege, Malenkov. But by 
releasing the article on the eve of the Congress, Stalin 
made clear that he remains the Commander-in-Chief 
of the communist camp. 

The major topics discussed in Stalin’s article are: 

The nature of natural law and social law. 

The limitations on the power of planning in a 
“planned society.” 

The extent to which production for the market 
(commodity production), maiket relations, and the 
laws of the market continue to prevail in the Soviet 
Union. 

The extent to which cost and profit c-lculations 
enter into the determination of wages and prices of 
consumers’ goods and of means of production. 

The relations between town and country (i.e., be- 
tween the state and the kolkhoz peasants.) 

The relations between intellectual and physical labou 
(i.e., between bureaucrats, managers, and industrial 
workers. ) 

The crisis of capitalism. 

The question of “peaceful coexistence” and the in- 
evitability of war. 


— 


The new gospel cannot be considered “Marxist”. It 
has neither the wealth of erudition, the complicated 
conflict between horrendous revolutionism and deep 
humanitarianism, nor the respect for fact and statistics 
that marked Marx’s writings (and to a lesser degree, 
Lenin’s). It rejects both Marxism and Leninism at 
many vital points. It is, rather, the new gospel of 
Stalinist totalitarianism, based on the assumption that 
he who controls the apparatus of communication and 
the apparatus of force controls the facts and the 
theories. It climaxes Stalin’s revisions of Lenin, and 
especially of Marx, over two decades, such as: the 
repudiation of the Marxist principle of equalitarianism 
(“‘a reactionary, petty bourgeois absurdity worthy of 
a primitive sect of ascetics but not of a socialist society 
organized on Marxian lines” 1); the retreat from an 
earlier recognition of Russia’s backwardness and her 
need to learn from the more advanced countries; the 
rejection of internationalism as “kowtowing to the 
West”, “‘cosmopolitanism”, efc.2; the rejection of the 
theory of the “withering away of the state” 3; the 
rejection of collective leadership in favor of personal 
dictatorship; the rejection of persuasion as an auxiliary 
device to coercion, even inside the party (compare 
Lenin’s “let no blood flow among us” with Stalin’s 
purges); the establishment of rigid restrictions which 
bind workers to the factories and peasants to the kolk- 
hozes (such as the internal passport, the work book, 
the tardiness and absence penal code, etc.*); finally, 
the wholesale use of terror as an integral part of the 
totalitarian system. 


Against this background, let us proceed to analyze 
this latest contribution to the “science” of Marxism. 
Since the text is long, tedious, and formless, it does not 
lend itself to an organized commentary. It will be 
treated fragment by fragment, section by section, using 


1 J. Stalin “Report to the 17th Congress of the CPSU(b),” in 
Problems of Leninism (Russian lang. ed.), p. 502. Marx, and 
Lenin after him, expressed belief in economic and social equality. 
Lenin went so far as to forbid members of the Communist Party, 
even those of highest rank, to earn more than skilled workers. 
Stalin, in the period 1931-34 effected a complete revision of this 
aspect of Marxism-Leninism.—Editor’s note. 

2Lenin’s intense predilection for internationalism and equally 
strong antipathy towards patriotism, exemplified in his statement 
that “in plac: of amy nationalism Marxism proposes internation- 
alism” (Works, Vol. XVII, p. 145), has no place in contemporary 
Bolshevik doctrine. Marxist internationalism has been replaced by 
a relentless emphasis on “Soviet patriotism.” See for example, J. 
Stalin, War Speeches, 1945. See also Frederick Barghoorn’s article 
in this issue.-—Editor’s note. 

3 At the Eighteenth Party Congress, held in Moscow in March, 
1939, Stalin declared that Engels, in formulating the theory of 
the “withering away of the state,” had not envisioned the existence 
of a lone socialist country surrounded by hostile capitalist lands. 
He went on to say: “We are going ahead toward communism. 
Will our state remain in the period of communism also? Yes, it 
will, unless the capitalist encirclement is liquidated, and unless 
the danger of foreign military attack has been eliminated . . . No, 


2 


Stalin’s origina! sub-heads. For the interested reader, 
the full text of Stalin’s article appears in English trans. 
lation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, New 
York, October 18, 1952. 


I. The Question of the Character of Economic Law 
Under Socialism 


This section is a discussion of the philosophy of free 
will and determinism and the role of reason and plan- 
ning in society. 


According to Stalin, social laws are as independent 
of man’s will as the natural law that water seeks its 
own level: 


The laws of economic development, like those of the natural 
sciences, are objective laws, reflecting processes of economic 
development that occur independently of people’s will. Men may 
discover these laws, may learn them, and relying on them, 
applying them in the interests of society, may deflect the de- 
structive action of certain laws, may limit the scope of their 
operation, may open the way for other laws which are forcing 
a passage for themselves; but men cannot negate them or make 
new economic laws. 


It is noteworthy in this section that: 


1. Stalin has much to say about the “evil” effects 
of the laws of nature, but nowhere does he speak about 
the beneficent aspects of these laws. He talks of floods, 
but not of rivers watering the earth. He describes 
nature in the wild state as “threatening and destruc- 
tive”, but does not mention its giving forth of fruit 
and seed and flower. Likewise, his comments on social 
law are full of references to “objective” threats and 
“destruction,” but nowhere do we find mention of 
the natural love and cooperation between human beings 
in the family and in larger social units. Unexpectedly, 


it will not remain and will wither away if the capitalist encircle- 
ment is liquidated and is replaced by a socialistic encirclement.” 
(J. Stalin, “Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU(b), 
Moscow, 1951, p. 93). Thus the disappearance of the state—gne 
of the most optimistic and utopian tenets of Marxism—is rele- 
gated to the vague and distant future.—Editor’s note. 

4 According to regulations passed September 10, 1940, every 
Soviet citizen who is over 16 years of age and resides in an urban 
or other designated area must carry a passport, which must be 
registered with the police if its bearer spends more than 24 hours 
away from his home locality. A regulation effective Jan. 15, 1939, 
stipulated that every worker must carry a “labor booklet”, con- 
taining a full record of his professional career and statements ex- 
plaining any changes in employment. A decree issued by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on June 26, 1940, forbade 
workers and employees to relinquish their jobs and seek other em- 
ployment without permission frora the director of their factory; 
infringements were made punishable by 2 maximum penalty of 
six months of “corrective labor” and a fine of 25 percent of the 
earnings of truant workers; the same penalties were to be invoked 
against workers tardy by more than twenty minutes on any 
working day. These and many other restrictive labor laws are still 
in force in the Soviet Union today.—Editor’s note. 
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Stalin may thus have given us an insight into his own 
spirit. He lives in a world, natural and social, which is 
full of terrors, fears, and destructive forces. Its laws 
must be ferreted out in order that he may rule both 
nature and society with a tight hand and “limit the 
scope of their operation.” 


2. While the above is purely food for speculation, it 
is clear that Stalin now relegates reason and planning 
to a far less significant role than that given them in 
the thought of Marx and Engels. The fathers of 
present-day communism, while propounding a determ- 
inistic philosophy that made the individual a product 
of inexorable economic and social forces (e.g., “social 
being determines consciousness”), nevertheless strongly 
implied that human beings could often transcend their 
environment, and shape their destinies. Marx’s optimism 
in this respect is evinced in statements such as “man 
make his own history”, or “history is not an independent 
person, who uses men to work out her purposes; history 
is the activity of men pursuing their purposes.” This 
inner contradiction in Marxism—the contradiction be- 
tween determinism on the one hand and the role of 
the individual and free will on the other—is now re- 
solved by Stalin in favor of the former. Whereas 
Engels could maintain that “social phenomena are 
the resultant of the strivings and will of countless 
individual men and seem independent of those strivings 
and will only because the resultant may differ from the 
desires of any single individual will,” Stalin now 
repudiates entirely the significance of the “single in- 
dividual will.” 


Thus Stalinism reveals itself as less optimistic, less 
voluntaristic, and more fatalistic and distrustful of 
nature and man than classical Marxism or even Len- 
inism. His is indeed a perfect philosophy for a rigid, 
totalitarian dictatorship. 


Stalin’s present deterministic attitude as regards im- 
mutable laws of nature and economics seems incom- 
patible with his earlier stress on the enormous role of 
human reason and planning in society. In his Marxism 
and Problems of Linguistics, for instance, he decried 
the casual importance attached to immutable economic 
laws (termed “base”), and insisted that political and 
social ideas created in man’s mind decisively influence 
the creation and development of new economic, social, 
and political institutions (termed “superstructure”). 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Stalin’s theories 
are determined by political exigencies, that in isolating 
and emphasizing one or another element of Marxism, 
Stalin is guided by practical considerations. What, then, 
are the motives that inspired Stalin’s present emphasis 
on the fatalistic aspect of Marxism? 


We may assume Stalin is well aware that the state he 
has built bears little or no resemblance to the socialist 


commonwealth envisioned by Marx and Engels, and 
even, to an extent, Lenin. At the same time, the 
utopian sugar coating of the bitter pill of Soviet 
dictatorship, speed-up, and terror, still arouses exag- 
gerated dreams in intellectuals and in youth, who take 
the sugar-coating for the pill—who, in Stalin’s words: 


. . . fired with the desire to help us, eager to prove themselves, 
but lacking an adequate Marxist education, uninformed of many 
truths well known to us . . . begin to imagine that the Soviet 
regime “can do anything,” that “everything is child’s play” to 
it, that it can negate scientific laws and fashion new ones. 


It is a reasonably safe conjecture that this striving 
for utopia reflects impatience and dissatisfaction with 
the present bleak reality of Soviet life. Stalin is faced 
with the necessity of justifying this reality, and of 
reconciling his subjects to it. Hence his emphasis on 
immutable economic laws which, allegedly, determine 
the nature of his dictatorship, and which cannot possi- 
bly be changed. He says succinctly: 


Although the theory that economic laws can be changed has 
long been accepted in our country, we must renounce it in the 
interests of accuracy. It is possible to limit the scope of 
operation of various laws; it is possible to prevent their destruc- 
tive effect, if, of course, they have such an effect; but the laws 
can neither be “changed” nor “abolished.” 


II. The Question of Commodity Production Under 
Socialism 


The classic Marxist indictment of capitalism was 
that it was a system of production for the market 
(“commodity production”), for exchange, and for the 
profit of the capitalist, in place of a system of “pro- 
duction for use” of the consumer. The worker him- 
self was but “a commodity” in the “labor market”, 
and sold his labor power piecemeal in return for wages. 
Speed-up work, and ruthless exploitation by the owners 
of the machines tended to depress the “value of his 
labor power” to a bare subsistence level, just sufficient 
to allow him to renew his labors and to reproduce his 
kind to furnish a new generation of labor. All above 
this minimum was “surplus value” which the owner 
of the machines tried to extract from the worker in 
the form of profit. Machines were invented to serve 
man, but because a small, exploiting class had a mon- 
opoly of ownership, the machines—or their owners— 
ruled over the workers. 


This state of affairs was supposed to be reversed 
under socialism. Production was to be for use and not 
for profit. The worker was to cease working for wages 
and selling his labor power as a commodity. His entire 
surplus product, (except the portion needed to main- 
tain social services, replace worn-out machinery, and 
expand production) was to go to the worker in the 
form of consumers’ goods, culture and leisure. Man 
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was to cease being “the slave of the machine” or its 
owners. 


Stalin and his party have now ruled for more than a 
third of a century, and the Soviet Union has been in 
the stage of “complete socialism” for nearly a decade. 
But the system of production for the market still per- 
sists. Market relations continue to obtain in the produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods, in the sale of labor power 
for wages, in the ubiquitous piece-work system, in the 
subjection of the machine operators to an alien force 
which has a monopoly of ownership of the machines. 
Production is still for profit—the profit of the state. 
The worker still receives a bare subsistence. Indeed, 
the Soviet Union is the only country in the world 
where Marx’s theory of the minimum value of labor 
power is put into practice; i.e., where labor must sur- 
vive on the amount of wage necessary to keep him 
producing and reproducing his kind; where all profit 
is “surplus value” absorbed by the owner—the state. 
Marx had stated that this “iron law of wages” was 
being modified in the capitalist system by labor organi- 
zation and labor legislation. But not so in Stalin’s total 
state. More than ever—to quote Marx—does “piece 
work take the place of the slave-driver’s whip and the 
overseer’s book of penalties.” More than ever, still 
quoting Marx, is there ‘‘a barracks discipline inside the 
factory.” The workers, the youth, and the idealistic 
intellectuals, are increasingly aware of the abyss between 
Marx’s utopian dreams, and the realities of the total 
state. 


The second section of Stalin’s article is devoted to 
explaining away this state of affairs. He begins with 
an attack on Engels’ dictum that “Once society takes 
the means of production under its control, commodity 
production will be abolished, and, with it, the domina- 
tion of the product over the producer.” Any comrades 
who have counted on this development are “profoundly 
mistaken,” says Stalin. They have forgotten Russia’s 
backwardness. They have forgotten that Russia was a 
country of small peasant proprietors. The Bolsheviks 
could not wait to seize power “until capitalism had 
contrived to ruin the millions of small and medium 
producers, to turn them into farm laborers, and to 
concentrate the means of production in agriculture,” 
he asserts. (One wonders if the irony of this statement 
was lost upon Stalin himself, who has “‘contrived”— 
through his program of forced collectivization and 
expropriation of the small peasants—to bring about 
these very conditions. ) 


Since the collectivization of agriculture has not yet 
been completed—i.e., since the Kolkhoz (the collective 
farm) is not yet a Sovkhoz (state farm)—the Soviet 
Union has not yet fully nationalized the land, he goes 
on. Therefore, the system of production for the market 
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must be continued—the kolkhoz must be paid for its 
crops and purchase what it can on the market, 


Somewhere in the remote and unspecified future, 
Stalin plans to create a “universal, united economy” 
whether “through simple absorption of the collective 
farm sector by the state sector” (which he admits will 
look to the peasant like “expropriation of the collective 
farms”), or through merger of the two sectors. 


Meantime, he says, in the present stage of “complete 
socialism” there are two kinds of property and “two 
basic forms of socialist production: the state-public 
form and the collective-farm form.” In the first case, 
both “the means of production and the product con- 
stitute public property.” But the collective farms 
cannot be called public (or social) enterprises, for 
“although the means of production belong to the state, 
the product is the property of the individual collective 
farms.” To distribute this product, “commodity pro- 
duction and commodity exchange are as necessary at 
the present time as they were thirty years ago.” 


Under present conditions in the Soviet system, this 
means that peasants are paid for their products in 
inflated currency at fixed state prices, and then must 
scramble on the market for such industrially produced 
consumers’ goods as they can get. The latter, of course, 
are pitifully scarce due to the state’s top-heavy em- 
phasis on capital and war-goods production. These 
conditions seem scheduled to continue for an indefinite 
period in the future. 


Stalin attacks those doubters who fear that the above 
system is not “complete socialism,” that the continu- 
ance of these money-market-commodity relations con- 
stitutes state capitalism. According to Stalin, these 
doubters forget that under capitalism “the means of 
production are concentrated in private hands and... 
the workers, deprived of productive means, are forced 
to sell their labor power as a commodity.” But in the 
Soviet Union, the state has seized the industries and 
concentrated all property in its hands. And, the argu- 
ment goes, since the state is a “workers’ state”, the 
workers are the “‘owners” of the means of production, 
they sell their labor power only to themselves, and they 
“enjoy” —even if they do not consume—the products. 
Hence, says Stalin, there is no longer any division 
between “surplus labor” and “necessary labor,” between 
“surplus value” and “necessary value” as Marx had 
taught; the laborer’s work for the state, paid or unpaid, 
is “work for himself” and therefore “necessary labor,” 
as “necessary” as work to maintain himself and his 
family. Since Stalin’s new view is incompatible with 
the old Marxian language and Marxian distinctions, the 
latter are to be abandoned. Stalin writes: 


I think it is necessary to reject several other notions which 
are borrowed from Marx’s analysis of capitalism in “Capital” and 
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are inappropriately applied to our socialist relations. I refer to 
such concepts as “necessary” and “surplus” labor, “necessary” 
and “surplus” goods, “necessary” and “surplus” time . . . It is 
more than strange to use these concepts now, when the working 
class is no longer deprived of power and means of production but, 
on the contrary, holds power and owns the means of production. 


To talk about the “hiring” of workers sounds absurd under 
our system. It would seem as if the working class, which owns 
the means of production, is hiring itself and is selling to itself 
its labor power . . . We could tolerate this anomaly for awhile 
but the time has now come for us to liquidate it once and for all. 


Since the working class is now “hiring itself,” “‘sell- 
ing to itself its labor power,” and speeding itself up in 
“socialist competition” and the steady raising of its 
“norms,” we might conclude, tongue in cheek, that the 
worker also puts himself into concentration camps and 
shoots himself in the Lubyanka prison. 


Ill. The Question of the Law of Value Under 
Socialism 


According to Stalin, the law of value and the law 
of profit still have a useful function in Soviet planning, 
because consumer goods are still produced as commodi- 
ties for the market, and because industries are still 
required to show a profit (without, however, interfer- 
ing with the over-riding plans of the state.) 


But those comrades who think that the laws of supply 
and demand, particularly consumer demand, should 
regulate production and determine the proportion of 
labor and wealth devoted to the various sectors of 
industry, are quite wrong: 


If they were right, it would be incomprehensible not to de- 
velop light industry at top speed since it is the most profitable, 
whereas heavy industry . .. is frequently less profitable and 
occasionally altogether unprofitable. 


This statement of Stalin’s is an interesting admission. 
Obviously, light industry is “the most profitable,” 
because the state artifically restricts the production of 
consumer goods and arbitrarily sets high prices upon 
them. Heavy industry, on the other hand, is kept at a 
high level of production for the benefit of the state 
and the war machine, even when it runs at a loss. The 
state is the purchaser, selling to itself below cost at 
the expense of the worker-consumer. Stalin maintains 
that if the laws of consumer demand and supply were 
given free display it would be impossible for industry 
to grow: 


. . it is impossible to effect an uninterrupted growth of the 
national economy without giving primacy to production of the 
means of production [capital goods] over production of consumer 
goods, 


Hence the ideal of production for use of the consumer 
is thrown overboard in favor of production for “‘profit” 


of the state. Needless to say, Stalin does not explain 
that the free world system of production, based on 
market demand for both consumer goods and means of 
production (capital goods), permits the continued ex- 
pansion of industry. 


IV. The Elimination of the Difference Between 
Town and Country, and Between Mental and 
Physical Labor 


According to Marx and Engels, communism was to 
eliminate completely the antagonism between town and 
country, between industry and agriculture, and between 
manual and mental labor. In the classless utopia, all 
producers—industrial, agricultural, and mental, alike— 
were to belong to one general category of workers, 
contributing their respective labor and abilities to the 
well-being of a peaceful and harmonious society. But 
now, Stalin, who has rejected the notion of egalitarian- 
ism,® whose system is indeed founded on caste-differ- 
ences, modifies this utopian theory of Marxism. He 
writes: 


Some comrades assert that, in time, not only the essential 
distinction between industry and agriculture, between manual 
and mental labor, will disappear, but amy difference between them 
will also disappear. This is wrong. Elimination of the essential 
difference between industry and agriculture cannot lead to elimi- 
nation of all distinction between the two. Some sort of dif- 
ference, albeit nonessential, undoubtedly will remain, in view of 
the difference in working conditions in industry and agricul- 


The same applies to the difference between mental and manual 
labor. The essential difference between them, in the sense of a 
cleavage in the cultural and technical standards, undoubtedly 
will disappear. But some sort of a difference, albeit nonessential, 
will remain, if only because the working conditions of the 
managing personnel of enterprises are not the same as those of 
the workers. [Italics added.] 


Stalin’s distinction between “essential” and “non- 
essential” differences does little to obscure the import 
of this revision of Marx. The key to the whole section 
is his frank admission that “working conditions of the 
managing personnel of enterprises are not the same 
as those of workers.” Indeed they are not. To elimin- 
inate the differences between them would mean to elim- . 
inate one of the buttresses of the total state—the 
hierarchical caste system. 


V. The Disintegration of the World Market and 
the Crisis of Capitalism 


Stalin attributes both world wars to a struggle for 
markets. He says their most important result was the 


5 See footnote 1. 
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splitting up of the world into “two worlds” and the 
“world market” into “two parallel markets.” He 
describes the forging of the Soviet empire as: 


. . . the coming together of China, and the European peoples’ 
democracies . . . with the Soviet Union to form a unified and 
powerful socialist camp .. . and the organizing of economic 
cooperation and mutual aid . . . based on the genuine desire to 
help each other and to achieve a common economic abundance. 


Stalin predicts as a result of this mutual aid: 


things will soon reach the stage where these countries will not 
only have no need to import goods from capitalist countries but 
will themselves face the necessity of disposing of surplus goods 
of their own production. 


The peoples within the Soviet orbit must contemplate 
this promise of “surplus” production for export with 
some misgivings, since the Soviet economic system has 
as yet to prove its ability to produce enough food, 
clothing, and other consumers’ goods for its own popu- 
lation. But if self-sufficiency is indeed the goal, then 
the terms of this pronouncement may give us some 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Soviet and Chinese 
trade offers, such as made at the Moscow Economic 
Conference and the recent Peiping Peace Conference. 
Such offers are hard to reconcile with Stalin’s assertion 
that the Soviet bloc has almost reached the age when 
it will no longer need imports from the “capitalist” 
countries. 


In this section, Stalin rejects Lenin on two crucial 
points, probably dictated by the latter’s sense of realism. 
Lenin called the period of ‘“‘monopolist-imperialist cap- 
italism and world wars” the period of “the general 
crisis of capitalism”. However he recognized after 
World War I that capitalism had once again stabilized 
itself and that the “world revolution” was indefinitely 
postponed. (Of incidental note, Stalin now calls this 
“the well-known Stalin thesis of the relative stability 
of markets in the period of the general crisis of capital- 
ism.”). Lenin also admitted that “in spite of the dis- 
integration of capitalism, capitalism as a whole grows 
immeasurably faster than before.” 


These concessions to realism are now flatly rejected 
by Stalin as “invalid”, without further elaboration. 


VI. The Question of the Inevitability of War Be- 
tween the Capitalistic Countries 


This section indicates some discontent on the part 
of Stalin over the balance of forces between the two 
world camps. He has gained ground since World War II 
in the shape of China, the Balkans, the Baltic, and the 
occupation zones of Korea, Austria, and Germany. But 
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in the process he has aroused and unified the free world, 
Now he shows some evidence of disquiet at the degree 
of isolation of the Soviet empire and at the growing 
strength and unity of the free world. Speaking out 
against those comrades who take this strength and 
unity seriously, he says: 


These comrades make a mistake. They see the external ap- 
pearances of free world unity which glitter on the surface but 
fail to see those profound forces which—although operating 
imperceptibly at present—nevertheless will determine the course 
of events. 


Then he attempts to uncover—or rather invent—new 
differences among the countries of the free world, 
calling these differences greater than the basic contra- 
dictions between capitalism and socialism, and pre- 
dicting a future Japanese, German, French, Italian, or 
British revolt against “the domination and oppression 
of the United States.” He writes: 


It is said that the contradictions between capitalism and 
socialism are stronger than the contradictions between the capi- 
talist countries. Theoretically, this is of course true... . But 
the struggle of the capitalist countries for markets and their 
desire to drown their competitors has turned out in practice to 
be stronger than the contradictions between the camp of capi- 
talism and the camp of socialism. 


The capitalist countries will not attack the Soviet Union 
because of their struggles with each other, and their 
fear “to risk the continued existence of their system.” 


If this is so, we may feel justified in asking: Why 
the hate campaign? Why the cold war? Why the 
denial of food and clothing and housing and consumers’ 
goods to the Soviet people in the interests of huge 
armaments? Here Stalin may have caught himself on 
the horns of a dilemma. If he persists in his dogma 
that internal hostilities within the capitalist system 
constitute the major war danger in the world, then it 
would seem that his charge of capitalist encirclement 
and united hostility must give way; that the state of 
alarm in which he has kept his own people, must also 
be relaxed, and with it some of the militancy of his 
regime. 

Stalin comments at some length in this section on 
his present “movement for peace,” and his remarks are 
revealing as a measure of the sincerity of the campaign. 
He writes: 


It is most probable that the present peace movement, should 
it be successful, will result in prevention of a given war, in its 
postponement, a temporary preservation of a given peace, to the 
resignation of a belligerent government and its replacement by 
another government, ready to preserve peace for the time being... 


Further along, he states: 


It is possible that under certain circumstances, the struggle 
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for peace may develop in one place or another into a struggle 
for socialism. However, this would no longer be the present 
peace movement, but a struggle for the overthrow of capitalism. 


And finally, he falls back on the time-worn Marxist 
dogma: 


In order to eliminate the inevitability of wars, imperialism 
must be destroyed. 


In other words, the peace movements cannot in 
themselves bring about permanent peace. If they are 
to bring about the conditions Stalin considers necessary 
for permanent peace, then they must “pursue the aim 
of overthrowing capitalism and establishing socialism.” 


VII. The Basic Economic Laws of Contemporary 
Capitalism and Socialism 


This section purports to be a general theoretical 
analysis of the basic law or laws of capitalism in Marx- 
ian. terms. 


In Capital, Marx set forth what he claimed was “the 
law of motion of capitalist society’’, a series of compli- 
cated formulae stated in terms of: the replacement of 
the small tool owners by the capitalist factory owner; 
the accumulation of capital and a handful of owners 
at the one pole of society, the growing body of tool-less 
proletarians at the other; the concentration and cen- 
tralization of wealth extracted from surplus value; the 
falling rate of profit; the extrusion of an industrial 
reserve army of unemployed, and other such phenomena, 
culminating in the “expropriation of the expropria- 
tors”, and the socialization of industry. Lenin added 
to these dicta other theoretical pronouncements con- 
cerning monoply capitalism, imperialism, and “the un- 
even development of capitalism.” 


Stalin’s references to these complex formulae are 
cursory and at times inaccurate. And in the end, he 
rejects them all as excess baggage which no longer apply 
to “contemporary monopoly capital.” Whereas Marx 
differentiated between monopolies and small industry 
(for example, he spoke of the more than “average rate 
of profit” accruing to the former at the expense of the 
latter), Stalin speaks of all capital as “monopoly 
capital” representing “‘not average profits, not super- 
profits, but maximum profits.” 


Next, Stalin tries to prove that capitalism “reverts 
to manual labor” and does not use machines because it 
“must derive maximum profits” from industry. In 
this complete departure from fact, he attributes to 
capitalism the very practices which buttress the Soviet 
economic system. The outstanding case in point, of 
course, is that system’s use of forced labor to do the 
work of machinery in the construction of roads, canals, 


etc. Economic logic, as well as fact, destroys the basis 
of Stalin’s claims, for in those countries where labor 
is well paid and labor costs are high, there is a driving 
compulsion to revolutionize technique and replace men 
with machines. 


The rest of the section consists of a rebuke to those 
Soviet economists who put too much emphasis on 
“rational planning” and “proportional” development of 
Soviet industry. It seems there are still economists who 
think that a proper proportion should be maintained 
between consumers’ goods and producers’ goods, who. 
would like rational planning to take the place of spor- 
adic speed-ups in one or another sector of Soviet indus- 
try to the disregard of the overall plan.® 


VIII. Other Questions 


The last section of Stalin’s article consists of odds 
and ends of “theoretical questions”, most of which do 
not merit comment. However, two points are worth 
noting: 


1. “The Question of Private Property of Collective 
Farm Members.” Stalin’s treatment of this question 
hints, as do other portions of the text, at the presence 
of an undercurrent of discontent among the kolkhoz 
farmers, fanned by their desire to expand the small 
private plots (which they are allowed to cultivate 
under the present kolkhoz system) into larger private 
holdings. Stalin tries to show the kolkhoz farmers that 
they have been liberated from owner obligation under 
Tsarism to pay over 500,000,000 gold rubles annually 
in rent to landowners. (An economist should compare 
this modest figure with the amount the kolkhoz 
farmers pay the state in taxes in kind, in fixed quotas 
and fixed farm prices, in corvee labor, efc., under the 
system of “complete socialism.”) 


2. “The International Significance of the Upcoming 
Marxist Textbook on Political Economy.” 


Stalin here comments on the economic textbook, the 
planning of which was the alleged impetus to Stalin’s 
article. Stalin states that the textbook eventually will 
be published in all languages. It is clearly intended to 
take the place of Marx’ Capital as the new bible of 
Soviet economic dogma. And, as stated at the beginning 
of this commentary, we can fully expect that it will 
take its cues—and its quotes—from the theoretical 
pronouncements contained in the Stalin article. 


5 For comments on the disproportion of production in the 
various sectors of the Soviet economy, see Nicolas Spulber’s article, 
“What Do We Know About Soviet Economy,” Problems of Com- 
munism, No. 4. 
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The Communist Party and the Sovtet State 


By Solomon Schwarz 


is not merely a form of 
despotism or even absolute despotism. Despotism is 
based on lawlessness and unrestrained force, but it is 
usually content with political control over its subjects. 
Totalitarianism, on the other hand, exercises its power 
methodically and according to design, and strives for 
complete domination over man. Its subjugation is more 
thorough, its grasp more firm than that of the most 
brutal system of despotism. Not stopping at political 
subordination, it interferes with the private lives of its 
subjects, it enforces patterns of thought and behavior, 
and it dictates the ideology which its subjects must 
embrace. 


The totalitarian system demands that this enforced 
uniformity in thought take overt form in mass ex- 
pression. The fiction of mass support is a prime requi- 
site—a tribute paid to democracy’s respect for the 
popular will. Hence, totalitarianism must be based on 
some kind of mass organization which represents the 
only recognized ideology and holds exclusive monopoly 
over the political and spiritual life of the country. This 
organization is the totalitarian “party.” 


At the same time, every state requires a governmental 
apparatus. In the totalitarian system, the government 
exists side by side with the party, yet, like all else, is 
concrolled by it. This leads to a peculiar dualism: both 
party and government are necessary components of 
the state, yet at the same time they comprise an organic 
totality—a two-in-one whole, one of which completely 
dominates the other. The functioning of the totalitarian 
state depends on this inter-relationship. 


Let us turn, then, to that most highly developed 
system of totalitarianism in history—the Soviet Union. 
The relationship between the Communist Party and 
the Soviet Government—more specifically, the trends 
in that relationship over the past fifteen years—offer a 
significant comment on the “refinement” of totali- 
tarianism under Stalinist rule. An analysis of the recent 
Nineteenth Congress of the CPSU will show us how 
these trends have culminated, and what their portent 
is for the future development of the Soviet Union. 


EFORE the introduction of the Constitution of 
1936,1 the domination of the Communist Party 


1 The Constitution of 1936 had two predecessors. The first 
was adopted in 1918 and established the Russian Socialist Feder- 
ated Soviet Republic (R.S.F.S.R.). The second constitution was 
adopted by the All-Union Congress of the Soviets in 1924, and 
established the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.). 
The present constitution was approved unanimously by the Eighth 
All-Union Congress of the Soviets on December 5, 1936. 


over the state was practiced de facto, not de jure. But 
communist theoreticians openly referred to the Com- 
munist Party as the sole bearer of authority. For ex- 
ample, Lenin stated at the All-Russian Conference of 
the Politprosviets 2 in November, 1920: 


We should know and bear in mind that the juridical and 
factual constitution of the Soviet Republic is based on the prin- 
ciple that it is the party that controls, directs, and constructs 
everything according to one single principle.3 


The same idea was expressed even more succinctly in 
the Soviet textbook on the state and law, in 1923: 


The power of the Russian proletariat is based on the party, 
about which the constitution is silent, but which nevertheless 
represents the juridical and actual essence of the constitution. 4 


This ‘‘actual essence” was transformed into consti- 
tutional reality in the Constitution of 1936, which 
twice mentions the party. First, Article 126, which is 
devoted to the rights of citizens to form public organi- 
zations, enumerates the types of organization guaran- 
teed by the constitution (trade unions, cooperative 
societies, youth organizations, efc.) and then asserts: 


. the most active and politically-conscious citizens in the 
ranks of the working class and other strata of the working 
people unite in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bol- 
sheviks), which is the vanguard of the working people in their 
struggle for the strengthening and development of the socialist 
system, and is the leading core of all organizations of the work- 
ing people, both public and state. 


Not less important is Article 141, which regulates 
“the right of the nomination of candidates” for election 
to all the representative organs from rural, city and dis- 
trict soviets up to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
It states: 


The right to nominate candidates is granted to public organi- 
zations and associations of the working people: Communist Party 
organizations, trade unions, cooperative societies, youth organi- 
zations, and cultural societies. 


Thus the party is the sole political organization hav- 
ing the right to nominate candidates for elections. That 
there could not possibly be another legal party in the 


Dee 


*"'Politprosviets” were educational organs attached to the 
Commissariats of Education of the republics of the Soviet Union. 


3V. Lenin: Works (Russian language), 2nd edition, Vol. 
XXV, p. 451. 


4G. S. Gurvich: The Principles of the Soviet Constitution, 
Moscow, 1923, p. 165. 
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U.S.S.R. is now explicitly established in Soviet con- 
stitutional law. In The Soviet Government and Law, 
published by the Academy of Sciences as a textbook 
for law schools, and compiled and edited by A. Vishin- 
sky, we read: 


The Soviet Government, granting freedoms to its citizens 
based on the interest of the working people, naturally does not 
include in the list of these freedoms the freedom of political 
parties, because this freedom, in the conditions that exist in the 
U.S.S.R., where the Communist Party enjoys the full confidence 
of the working people, can only benefit the agents of fascism and 
foreign spies, whose only aim is to deprive the working people 
of their freedoms, and again to impose on them the capitalist 
yoke. The victory of socialism, the liquidation of the exploiting 
classes in the country, has finally removed the grounds for the 
formation of any other parties but the CPSU.® 


At the time the constitution was being drafted, there 
was apparently no intention of making the party an 
official government organ; it is not mentioned at all 
in the chapters devoted to the organs of state power 
(Chapters III, IV, VII) or to the organs of state admin- 
istration (Chapters V, VI, and VIII). The Soviet 
Government, according to the letter of the constitution, 
is a quasi-legal organization, with the competence of 
its organs strictly demarcated, and its legislative power 
concentrated in the highest representative body—the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Article 32 of the con- 
stitution plainly decrees: ‘The legislative power of the 
U.S.S.R. is exercised exclusively by the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R.” The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
is granted only the right “to interpret the laws,” and 
the Council of People’s Commissars (now the Council 
of Ministers) is empowered to issue decrees ‘‘on the basis 
of, and in execution of, the existing laws.” During the 
“debate” on the constitution at the Eighth All-Union 
Congress of the Soviets, no lesser personage than Stalin 
firmly declared: 


We must put an end to the situation where instead of one 
legislative organ there are numerous organs . . . The legislative 
power in the U.S.S.R. must be vested in only one body—the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 


The official communist commentators on the Soviet 
constitution have emphasized that one of the principal 
differences between the “Stalin Constitution” and the 
Constitution of 1924 is that the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet is not given the legal right to act as 
legislative organ during the period between sessions 
of the Supreme Soviet, whereas the old Presidium of 
the CEC (Central Executive Committee) ® did enjoy 
this prerogative. 


° A. Vishinsky: The Soviet Government and Law, Moscow, 
1938, p. 564. 

6 According to the Constitution of 1924, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee exercised all legislative and executive power in 


Had the above constitutional provisions been observed 
in practice, the inner development of the Soviet Union 
might have been different: the Supreme Soviet would 
have become a regularly functioning body, and the 
practice of parliamentary procedures might have nour- 
ished a degree of genuine democratic feeling in the 
country. 


Instead, the Supreme Soviet from its inception has 
been deprived of the regular functions of a parliament: 
it meets very seldom, its sessions last only a few days. 
What legislation is submitted to it is adopted after 
“token” debate by a “unamimous” vote which is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The great bulk of legislation is enacted 
directly by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and 
even more often by the Council of Ministers acting 
cojointly with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. To conceal this obvious illegality, the 
laws enacted by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
are called “ukases,” while those issued by the Council 
of Ministers or by the Council in coordination with the 
party Central Committee are known as “decrees.” 
Unlike the Supreme Soviet sessions which are public, 
the meetings of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
the Council of Ministers, and the party Central Com- 
mittee are held behind closed doors and are not even 
reported in the press. Furthermore, with few exceptions 
the decrees issued by these bodies are not even discussed 
at the meeting where all the members of each body are 
present but are passed by a small number of leading 
members of each, and later published under the name 
of the organ as a whole. Drafting the state budget, 
which should be one of the most important prerogatives 
of the Supreme Soviet, has become a mere formality; 
in fact, the budget does not usually reach the Supreme 
Soviet for approval until several months after the 
beginning of the fiscal year (which in the Soviet Union 
coincides with the calendar year). Even those laws 
calling for changes in the constitution, which legally 
require passage by a majority of two thirds of both 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet, are simply adopted 
without the Supreme Soviet’s participation. For ex- 
ample, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet issued 
decrees raising the voting age of the deputies and 
eliminating several national republics before the 1946 
elections to the Supreme Soviet. Or another example: 
the Third Five Year Plan was approved by the 
Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party in March 
of 1939 and went into effect without ever having been 
submitted to the Supreme Soviet. 


By this emasculation of the constitution, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party has become the 


the U.S.S.R. when the All-Union Congress of Soviets—which 
met annually—was not in session. The CEC elected a Presidium 
of 27 members which was o.tensibly “the highest legislative, 
executive, and administrative organ in the U.S.S.R.” 
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HIGHER SOVIET ORGANS 


U. S. S. R. Council of Ministers 
(total membership of over 60) 


Procurator General 


Presidium of 
Supreme Soviet 
(4-year term) 


U.S.S.R. Supreme 


(7-year term) 


Court 


Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. (4-year term) 


Soviet of the Union 


Soviet of Nationalities 


decision-making organ of the state.7_ At the time the 
new government was formed, at the first session of 
the Supreme Soviet in January, 1938, Molotov declared 
in an official statement: 


In all the important matters we, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars [the present Council of Ministers] will turn for advice 
and direction to the Central Committee of the Bolshevik party, 
but first of all to Comrade Stalin.8 


Thus the Council of Ministers, which according to the 
constitution is responsible only to the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, becomes subordinate to the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and to Stalin himself. In a 
like statement, Bulganin, then the chairman of the 
R.S.F.S.R., expressed his gratification at the “fortunate 
possibility of getting direct instructions from the Lenin- 
Stalin Central Committee and from Comrade Stalin 
himself.” 9 , 


Nevertheless, the system still prevailed whereby 
party and state (soviet) organs existed side by side, 
formally independent of each other. The role of the 
CPSU was still considered extra-constitutional, and for 
some time no importance was attached to the above- 
quoted Article 126 of the Constitution, recognizing 
the party as the “leading core” of all government or- 
ganizations. It was “tacitly” accepted that the party’s 
leadership of the state was to be carried out not direct- 
ly, but through party groups within government or- 


7 The Central Committee, according to the party statutes, 
“during the interval between congresses, directs the entire work 
of the party”. Although the fiction of the authoritative position 
of this 71-member body has remained, power long ago passed 
into the hands of the small Politburo, which, in turn, became 
the instrument through which the Secretary General, Joseph 
Stalin, wielded absolute control. 

8 Pravda, January 20, 1938. 


9 Ibid., June 21, 1938. 
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ganizations and enterprises, who would interpret the 
party line to the personnel in charge. 


The next step towards institutionalizing direct party 
control over the state apparatus was the insertion of 
the following provision into the party statutes adopted 
at the Eighteenth Congress of CPSU in March, 1939: 


In order to increase the role of primary party organizations 
in industrial enterprises . . . and their responsibility for the out- 
put of these enterprises, the party organizations are granted the 
right of control over the administration of the enterprises.10 


For at least two years thereafter, however, both party 
units and administrative personnel continued to act 
within the established pattern of indirect control. To 
make party members fully conscious of their new role 
as overseers of industry, a special decree of the 
Eighteenth Conference of the CPSU, held in February 
1941, instructed party organizations “systematically 
to monitor the industrial enterprises” so that they would 
become accustomed to open control of economic and 
state organs right on the scene of operations. 


The extension of this direct control over the past 
ten years is now given full expression in the new party 
statutes, presented for adoption at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress. According to the statutes of 1939, the party 
Central Committee was empowered to “direct the 
activities of the central soviet and of public organiza- 
tions through their party organs” (Article 36). The 
party central committees of the union republics and 
the province and territorial committees were only to 
guide party groups in “non-party organizations” 
(Article 46). The same held true for district and 
regional organizations (Articles 51 and 54). Under 


10 Primary party organizations are the lowest party units in 
any organized sector of public life—industry, agriculture, army, 


etc. 
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the present amended statutes, they not only guide party 
groups in state and public organizations, but they must 
direct the activities of these organizations (Articles 
43, 48, and 51). How this direct leadership can be 
effected without actually substituting party organs for 
government organs (including economic enterprises and 
especially the administrative enterprises) is one of those 
questions over which the party sages have long been 
puzzling. 

To sum up thus far, the Soviet Government from its 
very inception considered itself a socio-legal union. The 
Communist Party stayed outside the law, and its dom- 
ination over the government had no legal basis. This 
may psychologically explain that passion with which 
the Communist Party, during the first decade of the 
Soviet regime, the period of formation of the totali- 
tarian system, fought for the idea of dictatorship. 
Along with the consolidation of the totalitarian system, 
there gradually developed a tendency to formalize the 
domination of the Communist Party—that is, to invest 
it with a quasi-legal cloak. The Communist Party 
itself has thus become to some extent a legal institu- 
tion. This “institutionalizing” of the ruling party is 
also characteristic of totalitarian systems. 


In the party itself, this process is accompanied by a 
trend toward further centralizing and strengthening the 
control of the party by its elite. The formal ratifica- 
tion of this tight, top-to-bottom control has reached 
its full expression in the new party statutes. Let us 
examine some of the changes effected. 


The Central Committee of the party has always 
occupied a position of extraordinary power in the party. 
But by its side existed the Party Control Commission, 
whose function, according to the Statutes of 1939, 
was “to control the execution of the decisions of the 
party and of the Central Committee through the medi- 
um of party organizations”. Thus the Commission had 
a powerful voice in the direction of party activities, 
(although it had no authority over the Central Com- 
mittee itself). By the new statutes, the Control Com- 
mission is deprived of its former function; it now only 
“sees to it that the party members and candidates main- 
tain their party discipline . . .”. (Article 35). Control 
over “the execution of party decisions” now falls to the 
Secretariat of the Central Committee (Article 34). 


The Central Committee was formerly elected by 
plenary sessions of the Congress, but between sessions 
an All-Union Party Conference was to be called “not 
less than once a year” in order “to discuss current 
problems of party policy”, according to the 1932 
Statutes. The Conference was granted authority “to 
remove members from the Central Committee, to re- 
place them from the list of alternate candidates, and 
to elect the corresponding number of new candidates. 
However negligible these limitations upon the Central 


Committee, even they are now found superfluous: the 
new statutes simply eliminate the provision for All- 
Union Party Conferences. “Under present conditions,” 
declared Khrushchev, powerful member of the Politburo 
who reported on changes in party statutes, “these 
meetings are unnecessary.” 


Another innovation in the statutes serves the aim of 
securing the inviolability not only of the Central Com- 
mittee members of the CPSU, but also of members of 
the party central committees of the Union republics, or 
members of territorial, province, regional, city or dis- 
trict party committees—protecting them from possible 
attempts of control by the party rank and file. Until 
now, the primary party organizations had the right 
to adopt resolutions to exclude party members (Article 
9 of the 1939 statutes.) Under a new provision, only 
rank and file members can be so excluded. The members 
of the higher bodies are released from the control of 
primary party organizations, and new provisions are 
created for them—more complicated, and more in har- 
mony with their exalted ranks (Articles 11 and 12 of 
the new statutes.) Again, Khruschchev offered no ex- 
planation for the change except that “it is necessary 
to make these additions.” 


Among organizational changes envisioned in the new 
statutes, the elimination of the Politburo looms most 
prominently. According to the new statutes, the 
Politburo and the Orgburo (a Central Committee organ 
formerly charged with “guiding” organizational mat- 
ters) are to be abolished, and a new organ—the Presid- 
ium—is to appear in their stead. It is difficult at present 
to gauge the significance of this change. But if the 
above analysis of the development in the relations 
between the party and the state is correct, it may throw 
a light on the change in name of the party’s chief organ 
from ‘‘Politburo”—a name associated with the party’s 
former “‘extra-constitutional” role—to ‘“‘Presidium”— 
a term that befits the new “institutionalized” Com- 
munist Party. In any case, this body will remain the 
genuine locus of power both in the party and in the 
state. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The detailed reports on the Congress that have 
appeared in Pravda during the period of October 6 to 
October 15 have hardly altered the picture presented 
on the preceding pages. The necessity of “enhancing 
the leading role of the party” in the government organs 
as well as in the country at large was treated at the 
Congress as an indisputable fact, not requiring expla- 
nation or substantiation. In his report on the activity 
of the Central Committee of the Party, Malenkov em- 
phasized that the post-war situation did and will con- 
tinue to require the “raising of the level of the leader- 
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ship of party organizations in governmental and eco- 
nomic activities”.11 Shkiryatov, who reported on the 
work of the Party Control Commission, insisted on the 
need of “strengthening the control of the party in the 
work of all organizations from top to bottom”.1? 
Khrushchev, in his address on the changes in party 
statutes, added little to what he had previously stated 
in his theses, published before the opening of the 
Congress. The delegates who took part in the ensuing 
“discussions” threw heart and soul into unqualified 
approbation of the proposed changes. Zhukov (Vorozhin 
district) observed that the innovations in the statutes 


11 Pravda, October 6, 1952. 
12 [bid., October 13, 1952. 


are admirably suited for “the further strengthening of 
the leading role of party organizations in the cause of 
the building of communism”.13 The same sentiment 
was expressed by Yakubov (Azerbaijan): “The condi- 
tions of communist development enormously enhance 
the role of the party as the guiding and leading force 
of Soviet society”. This, he said, explains why new 
statutes have been introduced, “strengthening the role 
of party organizations in all areas of economic and 
cultural construction”.!4 

The latter remark on the role of the party in “‘cul- 
tural construction” merits our attention. No other 


13 [bid., October 14, 1952. 
14 [bid. 
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Congress had ever been so concerned with “the leading 
role of the party” in matters spiritual and artistic; no 
other Congress had ever found it necessary to pay so 
much attention to problems of literature, art, and 
science. This is another eloquent illustration of the in- 
creasing power of the party in the communist totali- 
tarian system. The literary figures who participated in 
the Congress—Fadeev, Secretary of the Union of Soviet 
Writers of the U.S.S.R., and Korneychuk, Chairman of 
the Union of Soviet Writers of the Ukraine, endeavored 
to assure the Congress that this policy meets with the 
enthusiastic approval of writers and artists. As if this 
were not sufficient, Korneychuk—who only a year 
ago had been the object of an intense barrage of 
criticism for alleged “ideological mistakes”—declared 
passionately: ‘““My fervent thanks to our party for so 
lovingly and patiently teaching us, workers of the arts, 
sense and reason!” 1° 


On the subject of party-state relations, one further 
fact that emerged at the Congress invites close scrutiny. 
Moskatov, rapporteur for the Central Auditing Com- 
mission on the party budget, in commenting on the 
“system of party education”, said: 


The party budget allows appropriations for the following 
educational institutions attached to the Central Committee of 
the CPSU: the Academy of Social Sciences; the Higher Party 
School; yearly courses on retraining of first secretaries of dis- 
trict committees, province committees of the CPSU and Central 
Committees of the Communist Parties of Union Republics, and 
chairmen of Councils of Ministers of Union and Autonomous 
Republics . . . . 18 


Of particular interest in this list are the year-courses 
for the “retraining” of the chairmen of Councils of 
Ministers of the union and autonomous republics—that 
is, of the top government administrators at the republic 
level. Let us try to picture the situation: The Supreme 
Soviet of a republic elects a Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers—i.e., the chairman of a republic govern- 
ment. Whereupon he is called before the party com- 
mittee, and instructed: “Take a year’s leave of absence 
and go to Moscow for the year course given by the 
Central Committee. Comrade, you need ‘retraining’!” 
Of course, he makes the trip. Or perhaps the order is 
reversed, perhaps the “retraining” is regarded as a 
“preventive” measure. A suitable candidate for the 
head of the government is sent for “retraining” to 
Moscow long before the “election” takes place. There 
is no doubt that in either case the “election” is a mere 
formality, that the job of selection is carried out ex- 
clusively by the Communist Party. 


It would be difficult to find more salient proof of 
the complete subservience of government organs to the 


15 Tbid., October 11, 1952. 


16 Tbid. October 17, 1952. 


Communist Party, or a more obvious illustration of the 
fictitious nature of Soviet federalism in toto. 


P RIOR to the opening of the Congress, the fact that 
attracted most attention in the world press was 
the proposed abolition of the Politburo, and its replace- 


. ment by a new organ—the Presidium of the Central 


Committee. The majority of commentators, in discuss- 
ing this question, were inclined to attach great im- 
portance to this change. 


In reality, the abolition of the Politburo has not 
brought about any essential changes. A glance at the 
structure of the new Central Committee and its organs 
soon bears out this observation. The new Central 
Committee of the Communist Party consists of 125 
members and 110 alternates; it may be regarded as 
the successor to the now defunct All-Union Party 
Conference which, according to the old statutes, was 
to meet once a year between sessions of the Congress.47 
The leadership of the party is to be concentrated not 
in the Central Committee, but in its elected organ— 
the Presidium. But the Presidium, too, has emerged 
as a somewhat unruly body; it consists of twenty-five 
members and eleven alternates, several of whom occupy 
important positions in such distant regions as the 
Ukraine, the Karelo-Finnish SSR and White Russia. 
Thus its chances of becoming a regularly functioning 
body seem highly unfeasible. The new ten-member 
Secretariat, elected by the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee is also unlikely to be the nucleus of power in 
the Soviet Union. Although it is headed by Stalin 
(who is also the Chairman of the Presidium) it does 
not boast of such influential members of the Central 
Committee as Beria, Molotov, and Bulganin; in fact, 
three of its ten members are only candidates, not 
members, of the Presidium and can therefore be con- 
sidered personages of lesser rank. 


In light of these facts, what is the most plausible 
conclusion regarding the locus of power in the Soviet 
Union? Ineluctably, our thoughts turn back to the 
Presidium of the Central Committee. Unable to func- 
tion smoothly, the unwieldy Presidium has probably 
followed in the footsteps of the Central Committee, 
appointing a smaller bureau which will assume the 
functions of the defunct Politburo. Nothing has ap- 
peared in the Soviet press to indicate the actual appoint- 
ment of such a bureau, and its final composition may 
not crystalize for some time to come. But it seems 
certain that sooner or later we will have news of the 
formation and composition of such an organ, which 
alone will control the destinies of the 200 million 
citizens of the U.S.S.R. 


17 Jt is perhaps not insignificant that of the 77 delegates who 
participated in the formal debates at the Congress, 63 are full- 
fledged members of the General Committee, and nine are candi- 
dates to this body. 
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The Nineteenth Party Congress and Soviet Foreign Policy 


HE peculiarities of the communist code which re- 

quire the party leaders to describe in some detail 
their plans and policies at periodic intervals have given 
the world another major review of Soviet foreign policy. 
While the Kremlin has not been obliging enough to 
tell the free world precisely what tactical moves to 
expect, the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has given a comprehensive 
picture of the strategic and tactical framework within 
which these moves will be made. 


The following analysis is based primarily on the 
report which Georgi Malenkov, Stalin’s heir-apparent, 
delivered on the opening day of the Congress on behalf 
of the Party’s Central Committee. This address was 
the most complete and authoritative statement on 
foreign policy made at the Congress and set the tone 
for subsequent speeches. It is second in importance 
to Stalin’s article, Economic Problems of 
Socialism”, which appeared in Bolshevik, organ of the 
Central Committee, just prior to the Congress. Those 
pronouncements in the Stalin article which are pertin- 
ent to Soviet foreign policy will be included in this 
study. 


Analysis of the World Situation 


The Congress, Malenkov pointed out, took place in a 
world vastly different from that in which the last 
Party Congress met in 1939. Since then, the Soviet 
Union ‘iad emerged victorious from World War II. Its 
isolation in a hostile world had ended when first the 
eastern European countries and then China broke away 
from the capitalist system. ‘fhe result was “the estab- 
lishment of two camps—the aggressive, anti-democratic 
camp headed by the United States, and the peaceful, 
democratic camp” led by the Soviet Union. 


This bi-polar view of the world has been part ot 
the party doctrine since 1947, when it was set forth 
by Andrei Zhdanov, late Politburo member, at the 
conference which founded the Cominform. In com- 
munist eyes it attests to the genius of Stalin, who 
in 1924 stated: 


Most probably, in the course of development of the world 
revolution, side by side with the centers of imperialism in indi- 
vidual countries and the system of these countries tlioughout 
the world, centers of socialism will be created in individual Soviet 
countries and a system of these centers throughout the world, 
and the struggle between these two systems will fill the history 
of the development of the world revolution. 


1Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 123. (English version of 


11th edition. Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1947). Emphasis added. 
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In his article in Bolshevik, Stalin has now declared 
that many communists misinterpreted this doctrine, 
assuming that the division of the world into two camps 
meant that any future war would be between them. 
Comrades entertaining this notion were berated for 
their lack of ideological clarity. Stalin conceded that 
“theoretically” the contradictions between capitalism 
and socialism (communism) are stronger than those 
between capitalist countries. After a review uf recent 
history, however, he stated: 


The struggle of the capitalist countries for markets and the 
wish to down their competitors turned out in piaccice to be 
stronger than the contradictions between the camp or capitalism 
and the camp of socialism. 


From this he concluded that “the inevitability of wars 
between the capitalist countries remains.” 

Stalin did not, of course, mean that war between 
the capitalist and communist camps is impossible. On 
the contrary, Malenkov and other speakers at the Con- 
gress repeated over and over that the main objective of 
the capitalist camp, and above all of the United States, 
is to launch a war of aggression against the Soviet 
Union. The composite implication is that both types 
of war are possible—in the long run even inevitable. 


Whether or not the communists actually believe the 
free world intends to attack the Soviet bloc is hard to 
determine, in light of their peculiar assumptions re- 
garding history and capitalism. The great lengths to 
which a number of speakers went to demonstrate the 
Soviet Union’s relative advantages in the event of a 
third world war carries a certain implication that war 
is precisely what they fear most. In any case, Malen- 
kov’s speech left the impression that the Kremlin would 
not welcome war at the present time. And Stalin’s 
statement that “war between the capitalistic camp and 
the U.S.S.R. . . . should certainly pose the question of 
the continued existence of capitalism itself” carries a 
reverse implication which the communist leaders cannot 
have failed to recognize. 


In describing the relationship of forces between the 
two camps, Malenkov stressed as positive factors the 
growing strength of the socialist camp; the increasing 
contradictions in the capitalist camp, aggravated by 
a shift to a war economy; and the consequent approach- 
ing crisis of capitalism. Among the negative factors 
from the Soviet viewpoint, Malenkov recognized that 
“the switchover to war economy has enabled the United 
States and other capitalist countries to raise the level 
of their economic output thus far.” He also stated that 
“Western Germany and Japan are being remilitarized 
by the ruling circles of the United States,” thus listing 
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these countries in the capitalist camp, where they were 
not so counted in the period after their defeat in World 
War II. 


The Soviet estimate of the world situation may be 
summarized as follows: The world is divided into two 
camps. The capitalist camp is preparing for war with 
the Soviet Union. The preparations for this war are 
exacerbating the contradictions in the capitalist camp. 
These contradictions will lead first to an economic 
crisis and ultimately to a war. Our problem is to post- 
pone this war until we are ready and then to be sure 
that it is between the capitalist powers. This war will 
provide conditions favoring the achievement of com- 
munism’s strategic objective, since, according to Malen- 
kov, “there is every reason to believe that a third world 
war will cause the disintegration of the world capitalist 
system.” 


The Strategy and Its Objectives 


The world strategy outlined before the Congress was 
similar to that which the Soviet Union has followed 
since World War II. There is nothing in the statements 
made at the Congress to indicate that the Kremlin’s 
ultimate objective has changed from “the victory of 
communism throughout the world.” 2 Malenkov set 
forth the Soviet objective as “the preservation and con- 
solidation of peace throughout the world.” However, 
since Stalin reaffirmed in his Belshevik article the doc- 
trine that the existence of imperialist capitalism makes 
wars inevitable and that “in order to eliminate the in- 
evitabiliry of wars, imperialism must be destroyed,” we 
must assume that the Soviet Union is still bent on the 
ultimate destruction of the free world. 


Malenkov’s enumeration of the party’s specific tasks 
in the sphere of foreign policy was quite similar to that 
made by Stalin at the Eighteenth Congress in 1939, 
with adjustments to adapt those tasks to the changed 
situation. The first task, according to Malenkov is: 


To continue to struggle against the preparation and unleashing 
of a new war, to unite for the consolidation of peace the mighty 
anti-war democratic front, to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
and solidarity with Peace Partisans the world over, insistently 
to expose all preparations for a new war, all machinations and 
intrigues of warmongers .. . 


This replaces the fourth task listed by Stalin: 


To strengthen the international bonds of friendship with the 
working people of all countries, who are interested in peace and 
friendship among nations. 3 


The major change is the broadening of the base from 
the “working people” to “Peace Partisans”, an adjust- 


2 Cited, among many other sources, in the introduction to 
History of the CPSU (6b); Short Course, p. 2 (Moscow. Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, 1950). 

Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 606. 


ment probably made in recognition of the importance 
of the current “Peace Movement”. 
The second task, said Malenkov, is: 


To implement . . . in the future a policy of international co- 
operation and the development of business relations with all 
countries. Stalin's earlier definition of the first task was almost 
identical: To continue the policy of peace and of strengthening 
business relations with all countries.+ 


Malenkov’s third listed task took into account the 
expansion of the socialist camp since the 1939 Congress: 


To strengthen and develop the indestructible and friendly 
relations with the Chinese People’s Republic, with the European 
people’s democracies . . . with the German Democratic Republic 
with the Korean Democratic People’s Republic, with the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic. 


The fourth task is: 


To constantly strengthen the defensive might of the Soviet 
state and raise our preparedness to administer a crushing rebuff 
to any aggressors. 


Stalin in 1939 made this the third task, phrased: 


To strengthen the might of our Red Army and Red Navy to 
the utmost. * 


The second task set forth by Stalin has been dropped. 
It was: 
To be cautious and not allow our country to be drawn 


into conflicts by warmongers who are accustomed to having 
others pull the chestnuts out of the fire for them. ® 


Subsequently, this was generally interpreted as having 
foreshadowed the Nazi-Soviet Pact. It was put forth 
at a time when the capitalist countries had divided 
themselves, in the communist language of the 1930's, 
into ‘‘aggressive” and “non-aggressive” capitalist states. 
Even though Stalin has declared in his Bolshevik articles 
that capitalist states will again be at each other’s 
throats, he evidently believes this development is far 
enough in the future to permit the Soviet bloc to decide 
and announce later with which “side” its interests 
temporarily coincide. 


The strategic instruments for carrying out these 
tasks are the same as they have been for the past several 
years. The international proletariat, led by its vanguard, 
the Communist Party, retains the role of the main 
force, but this is such an elementary aspect of Soviet 
policy that Malenkov did not dwell on it at any length. 
The primary direct reserves he discussed were the Peace 
Partisans and the National Liberation Movements in 
the colonial and dependent areas. The former is the 
term applied to any person or group who, for whatever 
reason, is willing to follow the current Soviet line on a 
given problem. These groups are usually communist- 
controlled, although they seek to enlist well-known 


4 Ibid. 
Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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non-communists as nominal leaders. Much more stress 
was placed on the “Peace Movement” than on the 
“Liberation Movement.” 


Malenkov also discussed at great length the various 
indirect reserves, the contradictions within the enemy 
camp. The Communist considers these contradictions 
implicit in the capitalist system. However, Stalin’s new 
dictate that they be treated as greater than the contra- 
dictions between socialism (communism) and capital- 
ism required Malenkov to describe them in vivid terms. 
Most heavily stressed were the contradictions between 
the United States and the “defeated capitalist powers,” 
Western Germany, Italy, and Japan. Stalin’s article 
said: 


It would be wrong to think that . . . these countries will al- 
ways tolerate the domination and oppression of the United States, 
that they will not seek to free themselves from this American 
tutelage and set out on the course of independent develop- 
ment. 


The main blow, therefore, is to be directed against 
present governments of allies of the United States, 
since “they have harnessed themselves to the chariot of 
American imperialism, having given up their independ- 
ent foreign policies.” It is also directed against social 
democracy because “in addition to its role as a servant 
of the national bourgeoisie, it has turned into an agency 
of American imperialism . . .” Thus, while the United 
States, as leader of the free world, is considered the 
primary enemy, the Communists hope to isolate it from 
its allies by forcing the “ruling groups” of these coun- 
tries out of power. As Malenkov put it in the com- 
munist jargon: 

One can suppose that in the countries doomed to play the role 
of obedient pawns of the American dictators, there will be 
found truly peace-loving, democratic forces which will im- 
plement their, own independent, peace-loving policy and which 
will find a way out of the dead-end into which they have been 
chased by their American dictators. Having entered into this 
new path, the European and other countries will meet with 
complete understanding from all peace-loving countries. 


In sum, the grand strategy of the Soviet Union is as 
follows: with the Communist Party as its vanguard, 
the proletariat will unite in an alliance with the Peace 
Movement and the Liberation Movement; these forces 
will exploit the contradictions in the capitalist camp, 
in order to bring about the downfall of present govern- 
ments in countries allied with the United States, and 
to replace them with Popular Front governments that 
will break with the United States. 


Tactics and the Peace Movement 


The import of Stalin’s pronouncements for the out- 
side world is revealed most clearly in his and Malenkov’s 
discussion of tactics. It should be noted that Stalin’s 
article was presented as part of a “discussion” concern- 
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ing a textbook on political economy. The body of the 
“discussion” took place in November, 1951. Stalin’s 
article itself was dated February 1, 1952. It is possible 
to surmise, therefore, that during last winter the 
Politburo undertook a major review of its policies, 
While formal announcement of the results of that 
review was reserved for the Party Congress, we have 
already seen developments which we now can suppose 
flowed from the Politburo’s deliberations. An example 
is the intensification of the Soviet Union’s appeal to 
nationalist sentiments in Germany, dating from its 
note of March 10 to the United States, Britain, and 
France. We have also seen some of the complications 
which implementation of the new tactical line has 
created, most clearly evidenced by developments within 
the French Communist Party.‘ 


The Congress placed heaviest emphasis on the Soviet 
bloc’s economic effort. Without going into detail, there 
are certain statements which shed light on the economic 
tactics we can expect from the Kremlin in the future. 
Both Stalin and Malenkov said: 


An economic result of the existence of the two opposite camps 
is the fact that the single, all-embracing world market broke 
up, in consequence of which we now have two parallel world 
markets, also opposing one another. 


They maintained that following the war the capitalist 
market had subjected the socialist market to a blockade. 
The result, they claimed, has been a higher rate of in- 
dustrial development in the communist countries than 
would otherwise have taken place. Stalin went on to 
say: 

With such a rate of industrial development we will soon 
reach the stage when the [communist] countries will no longer 
need to import goods from the capitalist countries; [the com- 


munist countries will then] face the necessity of disposing of the 
surplus of their own production. 


Let us examine this statement for a moment. We 
know that self-sufficiency is the Soviet economic goal. 
We can assume that the Soviets would adopt an attitude 
toward trade with the free world which would help 
them achieve this objective. Stalin asserted that the 
capitalist “economic blockade” was a help rather than 
a hindrance toward making the Soviet-bloc economy 
self-sufficient. Malenkov, however, stated that a major 
task of Soviet foreign policy is “the development of 
business relations with all countries.” By this he does 
not mean trade for trade’s sake, but rather trade which 
will help the Soviet-bloc economy become self-sufficient. 
Seen in this light, Stalin’s statement is probably in- 
tended to lay the basis for a campaign to convince the 
free world’s traders that unless they force their govern- 
ments to end restrictions on trade with the Soviet bloc, 
these markets will soon disappear forever. Furthermore, 


‘For analyses of these developments, see “Problems of Com- 
munism, Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 
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they are tnreatened with having to face future Soviet 
competition in the already ‘“‘over-crowded” markets 
remaining to them. 


As for the Kremlin’s future diplomatic tactics, the 
most important statement issuing from the congress was 
Malenkov’s indication that the Soviet Union still be- 
lieves it can use the United Nations to serve its ends: 


The Soviet Union attaches great importance to the United 
Nations, considering that this organization could be an impor- 
tant means of maintaining peace . . . So despite the enormous 
difficulties created by the voting machinery set up by the United 
States in the United Nations, the Soviet Union defends the in- 
terests of peace there . . 


While the Congress placed its emphasis on non- 
military tactics, it was made clear that the Soviet Union 
does not intend to neglect its arms. Marshal Vassilevsky, 
War Minister, concluded his speech to the Congress on 
October 7 with the statement: 


The state of the militant and operational training of the 
Soviet Army, its readiness for mobilization, and its military 
preparedness gives us every right to assure the party, the 
government, and Comrade Stalin personally that the Soviet Army 
will fulfill with honor the tasks imposed upon it in guarding the 
creative labor of the Soviet people, in defending the state inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union. (Emphasis added.) 


The key phrase in this statement is “the state interests 
of the Soviet Union.” Stalin, in his brief speech before 
the Congress, had the following to say about these 
“interests”: 


As regards the Soviet Union, its interests are inseparable from 
the cause of peace. Our party cannot but be indebted to fra- 
ternal parties, and it must in turn render them support and 
also support their people in their struggle for liberation, in their 
struggle for the preservation of peace. As is known, this is 
just the way (the party) acts. 


One should also keep in mind in this connection the 
Stalinist definition of “just war,” as: 


. wars that are not wars of conquest but wars of liberation, 
waged to defend the people from foreign attack and from 
attempts to enslave them, or liberate the people from capitalist 
slavery, or, lastly, to liberate colonies and depend countries 
from the yoke of imperialism . . . 8 


While the Soviet Union employs such economic, 
diplomatic and military tactics as those described above 
in its role as a state within a system of states, it also 
resorts to revolutionary tactics to achieve its goals. The 
key element in these tactics is the vital link, which 
Stalin once described as: 


. that particular link in the chain of processes which, if 
grasped, will enable us to hold the whole chain and to prepare 
the conditions for achieving strategic success. The point here 
is to single out from all the problems confronting the party 
that particular immediate problem, the answer to which con- 


‘ Short History of the CPSU (6b), p. 206. (Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1950.). 


stitutes the central point, and the solution to which will ensure 
the successful solution of the other immediate problems. ® 


The vital link, or primary tactical objective, in the 
current tactical phase was not referred to as such by 
either Stalin or Malenkov. It may be identified in 
connection with the World Peace Congress to be held 
later this year in Vienna. One “demand” of the Peace 
Movement which bears watching is the proposal for 
a five-power peace pact, to be signed by the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Britain, France—and com- 
munist China. The Kremlin may be setting this up 
as the vital link, hoping to exploit possible differences 
of opinion between Britain and the United States, and 
thereby to promote the communist concept that the 
“fundamental contradiction” in the capitalist camp is 
between these two countries. 


If the main tactical objective is difficult to identify, 
the primary form of organization and struggle is not, 
for the speeches before the Party Congress pushed the 
“Peace Movement” well to the forefront. Anticipating, 
no doubt, that many will accuse the Soviets of using 
this movement to cloak more sinister motives, Stalin 
asserted: 


The aim of the present movement for peace is to arouse the 
people’s masses for the struggle to preserve peace and to avert a 
new world war. Consequently, it does not pursue the aim of 
overthrowing capitalism and establishing socialism; it limits itself 
to the democratic aims of the struggle for the preservation of 
peace. 


We can expect to see this statement quoted often 
during the current tactical phase. However, such ref- 
erences are likely to omit the following qualification 
added by Stalin: 


It is possible that under a certain concurrence of circum- 
stances the struggle for peace might develop in one place or 
another into a struggle for socialism; this, however, will no 
longer be the contemporary struggle for peace but a struggle 
for the overthrow of capitalism. 


Thus Stalin did not exclude entirely the possibility that 
new countries might be added to the communist camp. 
However, he warned his followers not to expect too 
much. He said: 


It is most probable that the present movement for peace, as a 
movement for the preservation of peace, will, should it be suc- 
cessful, result in the prevention of a given war, in its postpone- 
ment, [and in] a temporary preservation of a given peace. to 
the resignation of a belligerent government and its replacement 
by another government ready to preserve peace for the time 
being. (Emphasis added). 


In other words, while the “Peace Movement” might 
succeed in some cases in effecting the downfall of 
present pro-allied governments, Stalin himself considers 
it unlikely that communist or pro-communist regimes 
will be installed. 


9 Problems of Leninism, p. 77. 
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In contrast to the attention devoted to the Peace 
Movement as a form of struggle, Malenkov touched 
only briefly on the Liberation Movement in the colonies 
and dependent areas. In one such reference he said: 

The peoples of the colonial and dependent countries are put- 

ting up an increasingly determined resistance to the imperialist 
enslavers. The growing scope of the national liberation move- 
ment is shown by the struggle of the people of Vietnam, Burma, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and Indonesia, as well as by the growth 
of resistance in India, Iran, Egypt, ad other coutnries. 
This comment offers little hope that the Communists 
will contribute genuinely to their own so-called Peace 
Movement by helping to end the struggles in the Near 
East and Asia. An instance in point is a comment 
made by the North Korean delegate at the Congress, 
that the Korean people were filled with “determination 
to obtain a final victory over the hated enemy.” 


What, in sum, does the Nineteenth Party Congress 
lead us to expect in the Kremlin’s future attitude 
toward the “cold war”? One answer to this question 
is indicated in Malenkov’s statement of the Soviet con- 
ditions for “peaceful coexistence” between the two 
camps: 


The Soviet policy of peace and security of nations is based 
on the fact that peaceful coexistence between capitalism and 
communism, and collaboration, are fully possible if a mutual 


desire to collaborate exists, if there is a readiness to implement 
accepted commitments, if the principle of equality of rights and 
non-interference in the internal affairs of other states is adhered 
to. (Emphasis added.) 

It is not possible to discuss here all of the conditions 
implied by these reservations. However, it should be 
made clear that when the Soviets speak of “accepted 
commitments,” they mean their own interpretation 
of various war-time agreements. They maintain, for 
example, that the Japanese treaty and the Contractual 
Agreements between the western powers and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany violate these commitments. 
In addition, the Mutual Security Program, the Point 
Four Program, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and United Nations’ defense of the Korean Repub- 
lic are all labeled by the Communists as “interference in 
the internal affairs of other states.” 


Under these circumstances, we are forced to con- 
clude that the pronouncements of Stalin and Malenkov 
offer little hope for the relaxation of international 
tensions or for an early cessation of the present “‘cold 
war’. However, armed with an outline of Soviet 
strategy and clear indications of tactical moves which 
can be expected, the free world should not be caught 
unawares as the new machinations of world communism 
begin to materialize. 


D-s. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


The Crisis in Soviet Drama 


By Paul Willen 


ee the Soviet intellectual world was 
momentarily shaken by one of those self-inflicted 
crises which are chronic to Soviet life. The immediate 
cause of controversy was the so-called ‘“‘no-conflict 
theory” in Soviet drama, but to those who followed 
the Soviet press, it was clear that more was at stake 
than one feeble theory. The great “debate”, which 
consisted in an extended and unceasing attack on 
Soviet dramaturgy, indicated that the Soviets at last 
were face to face with a crisis, the existence of which 
many western students have long suspected: namely, 
that the total subservience of Soviet culture to the 
demands of the state has produced an art so sterile 
that it may no longer be able to serve the purposes for 
which it was originally designed. 


The Soviet critics did not, of course, give vent to 


The author is a student of Soviet affairs, currently doing ad- 
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their fears in so blunt a fashion. But they recognized 
that something was indeed amiss in Soviet drama, and 
much time and effort was devoted to the task of 
locating the trouble spots. E. Romashov, one of the 
participants in the discussion wrote, for example: 


Soviet dramaturgy’s lag in recent times has become so notice- 
able that it cannot but disturb every writer, everyone who works 
in the theatre. It is mentioned everywhere . . . not just at 
meetings especially devoted to problems of the theatre . . . but 
at meetings of workers, scientists, and the Soviet intelligentsia 
generally. 1 


What was the trouble? Literaturnaya Gazeta, official 
organ of the Union of Soviet Writers of the U.S.S.R., 
which carried much of the meat of the “debate”, 
was quite frank in its diagnosis: 


The poorness of the language and characters, the sketchiness 
of plot, the absence of keen, vital conflict reduce the power of 


1 Izvestia, April 18, 1952, p. 
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influencing the spectators even in plays which are written on 


topical themes . . . Is this not why spectators leave the theatre 
without taking with them any spiritual benefits? Is this not why 
many plays on seemingly burning themes do not engender in the 
oom the desire to speak about them, to argue hotly about 
them? 


That contemporary drama was leaving its audiences 
cold and unmoved, that its capacity for “influencing 
the spectators” had thus been “reduced”, were dis- 
tressing sigrs to a regime which exploits the arts 
as a propaganda medium. The poor quality of Soviet 
products was pointed up by the fact that con- 
temporary plays had very short runs compared to 
the revivals of the classics of the Russian and world 
theater. The authorities indicated their displeasure by 
not awarding First or Second Stalin prizes to Soviet 
plays in 1951. 


The failure of contemporary drama is by no means 
an isolated development. Last August, the cinema 
was subjected to an attack very similar in content and 
approach. The degree to which the Soviet regime is 
able to resolve the issues brought to light in the 
dramaturgy crisis may well indicate whether it can 
cure similar afflictions in the whole body of Soviet 
culture. This paper is an examination of the approach 
which the critics took to the crisis and the means 
by which they expected to improve the quality of 
the Soviet theater. 


INCE the Revolution, all artistic media, including 

drama, have been under the general surveillance of 
the Soviet state. Through the years, however, the role 
of the state in art has steadily expanded. In the 
1920’s, there still existed a body of relatively in- 
dependent esthetic standards. But during the 1930’s, 
artistic talent was increasingly coerced into the 
propagandizing of state-approved causes, and by the 
end of the 1940’s the artist was fully incorporated 
into the state agitational apparatus. Today he is little 
more than a state official, a technician whose function 
is to transpose high state documents into palatable 
artistic forms. Unfortunately for him, he is still 
expected to produce esthetic excitement in his audi- 
ence. 


As the Soviet press itself admitted, it was a recogni- 
tion that the artist had failed in this latter require- 
ment that brought on the recent storm in Soviet 
intellectual circles. The question was: what people 
and which institutions were to blame? In the opening 
rounds of the debate a thousand different answers 
were given. Word had gone out that it was “open 
season” on Soviet drama, and the critics responded, 
shooting, wildly in all directions, and often in the 
confusion winging each other. No one was spared. 
The critics were denounced for not being more alert 


2 Literaturnaya Gezeta, March 6, 1952, p. 1. 


to the complacency of the playwrights, while the 
directors were called to task for being all too patient 
with the complacency of the critics. Typical of the 
accusations and explanations were: “absence of a 
really responsible attitude toward dramaturgy both 
on the part of the Union of Soviet Writers and on 
the part of the Committee on Affairs of the Arts”; 
on the part of theater companies, “absence of well- 
conceived plans for the repertoire”, “absence of a 
responsible attitude to playwrights”, “inertia in work 
with playwrights”; on the part of the playwrights, 
“dramatists have not furnished producers with the 
necessary number of worthwhile plays;” “shallow 
portrayal of characters”, “deviation from truth”, etc. 


Two aspects of Soviet plays were particularly 
subjected to censure. The first was an undue em- 
phasis on aspects of technology and production as 
factors in Soviet life. “Plays describe technology and 
speak of competition and fulfillment of production 
plans; but they do not portray people’s everyday life,” 
wrote one critic. An example cited was a drama by 
the playwright V. Lifshits, entitled “Students”, of 
which it was said: “the spectator does not see the 
spiritually rich world of the students, which is hidden 
from him by the excessive prominence given in the 
play to a rural gas generator project.” Dm. 
Shcheglov, author of another contemporary play, 
“Where the Pine Trees Murmur”, was similarly 
attacked for having had “every chance to show... 
the way of life of the Karelian lumberjacks . . . but 
his characters are absorbed only in thoughts of felling 
timber.” 4 The Soviet obsession with production is 
nothing new; what is, is the recognition of its essen- 
tially dull character as dramatic fare. 


The second aspect of Soviet plays which evoked 
severest criticism was the tendency to attenuate dra- 
matic conflict. As noted above, the body of ideas 
known as the “no-conflict theory”, which was sup- 
posed to have spawned plays of this nature, became 
the central target of the entire onslaught. In brief, 
the no-conflict theory asserted that Soviet life had 
become so harmonious that there no longer existed 
conflict themes to present in drama; i.e., since Stalinist 
socialism has eliminated any basic conflicts from the 
life of the Soviet citizenry, and since Soviet drama is 
supposed to reflect “the life of the people”, then 
drama itself should be “‘conflictless.” The chief ex- 
ponent of the theory was the prominent Soviet play- 
wright, N. Virta. “Apparently,” wrote Virta, “there 
is no longer any visible, vivid conflict, any clash of 
forces, ideas and concepts in life.” Hence he advocated 
a portrayal of the “life stream” without any complex, 
long” dramatic clashes. He proposed that dramatic 


3 Pravda, April 7, 1952, pp. 2-3. 
4 Ibid. 
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action be founded upon “misunderstanding in 
views.” 5 


On the surface, this argument seemed to contain 
a logic consistent with Soviet ideology. According to 
that ideology, after all, the “remnants of capitalism” 
have been nearly liquidated in the Soviet Union; 
harmony and peace reign supreme among the people. 
Virta simply asked why the drama should not reflect 
this enormous pageant of success and achievement 
rather than the peripheral conflicts with backward 
and pernicious individuals. He was making a supreme 
effort to incorporate the intensely optimistic propa- 
ganda of the regime into dramatic theory. In the 
pages of this very debate, for instance, one finds many 
such expressions as the following: 


We are on the threshold of communism. The Soviet people, 
who have risen under the leadership of the party to heights of 
glory they have never before attained, have never toiled with 
such inspiration before. And our tomorrow? It is still more 
beautiful, it holds out still greater happiness for us. § 


One would imagine that the authorities might have 
applauded Virta’s effort to discover a dramatic form 
suitable to the higher stage of communism into which 
the country was to be ushered. Instead, Virta’s thesis— 
which he first set forth in a review of the film “Country 
Doctor”—met with almost immediate attack and 
opened the gates for the subsequent onslaught against 
dramaturgy. Perhaps the critics instinctively sensed 
that in accepting the most boastful aspects of Soviet 
ideology at face value Virta had, in effect, caricatured 
them. More shall be said of this later, when the exact 
nature of the attack unleashed against Virta will be 
examined in greater detail. 


Of some amusement—and significance—was the 
attempt on the part of the critics to blame the no- 
conflict theory for the dearth of good plays over the 
last few years—this, despite the fact that it was 
formulated only a few months before the great “debate” 
started and thus could have had little effect on current 
theatrical output. This distortion leads the observer 
to suspect that the theory served primarily in the debate 
as a convenient scapegoat. Once it became obvious 
that the “theory” enjoyed no official support, it was 
quickly abandoned by its apologists; Virta himself 
joined in the general attack in typical Soviet confes- 
sional style. Yet the assault continued with all the 
vituperative recklessness that Soviet critics command, 
an indirect acknowledgement that the authorities were 
concerned not so much with the theory itself as with 
the conditions of which it was an outstanding symptom. 
Merely demolishing Virta’s brief and inconsequential 
ideological foray could not itself produce or inspire 


5 Sovietskoye Iskusstvi, March 29, 1952, p. 2. 
6 Ibid., March 12, 1952, p. 2. 
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exciting drama. But the theory could and did serve 
the whole discussion as an excellent whipping boy. 


IRTA’S recantation contains an account of the 

genesis of his theory which is a thought-provoking 
and unusually bold statement.? As might be expected, 
he renounces any belief in the theory, indeed, attacks it 
with a degree of contempt second to none in the 
debate. At the same time, he refuses to accept full 
blame for his “deviation”, a sharp departure from the 
usual grovelling performance of Soviet repentants. He 
points an accusing finger at the chinowniks (the ofh- 
cials) and in so doing, gives an astonishingly frank 
account of the difficulties which face the contemporary 
Soviet writer. 


“Let us look into the motives,” he suggests,” which 
led me—yes, and many of my comrades among the 
playwrights also—to those tenets and conclusions .. .”. 
The brunt of the attack which follows is directed 
against the drama review committees, through whose 
hands every play must pass: 


. . everything living, true-to-life, sharp, fresh and unstereo- 
typed was combed out and smoothed out to the point where it 
was no longer recognizable. Every bold and unstereotyped word 
in a play had to be defended at the cost of the playwright’s 
nerves and the play’s quality. 


As a result, dramatists are reluctant to introduce 
“bold and unstereotyped” ideas, says Virta. The ordeal 
of facing the Arts Committee is too great; the risks 
too many. He complains furthermore that the hier- 
archical set-up of the review committees restrains the 
younger and less firmly entrenched critics, who are 
afraid to express their own views. He cites the case 
of some lesser critics who initially maintained that 
one of Virta’s plays was “real,” but who “stood on 
their heads when they found themselves face to face 
with an enraged committee leadership, and started to 
berate the play so strongly” that the author himself 
was left dizzy. 


This reluctance on all sides to take a vigorous stand 
without guarantee of official support is described by 
Virta as the “wild, rabbit fear of the hypothetical 
possibility of making a mistake,” the “mortal fear of 
taking any risk of responsibility,” which haunts writers 
and officials alike. He describes a common practice— 
called the “levels” system—by means of which play- 
wrights and producers have sought to protect them- 
selves against potencial criticism by distributing ad- 
vance copies of new scripts as widely as possible among 
men in positions of authority. In this way it is hoped 
to divide up and spread responsibility for a production. 


He writes: 
This lack of principle . . . could and did destroy many works 


See footnote 5. 
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of drama which deserved a better fate... The play “Conspiracy 
of the Doomed” . . . traveled to numerous levels, where no less 
paper was consumed in writing about it than had been used on 
the play itself. True, it got safely through the fortified zone of 
the Repertoire Committee, because at that time there was a 
truly thoughtful and intelligent person serving on the Committee. 


It is this elaborate process of sifting and grading which, 
he asserts “demands of the authors that they comb out 
the conflict, smooth it out to the consistency of butter.” 
Thus, he concludes: 

I arrived at the theory of the conflictless plays . . . because the 
state of affairs in dramaturgy which I have described led me to 


it. 


In his analysis Virta refrains from direct criticism 
of the bureaucratic system as a whole. But his remarks 


COBPEMEHHAAR MbECA HA 
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so unmistakeably point to the system as the real cause 
of the deterioration of Soviet drama, that his article 
seems almost subversive in content, if not in intent. 
While criticism of bureaucratic malpractices in Soviet 
life is not unusual, Virta comes dangerously close to 
attacking conditions basic to the entire Soviet system. 
What he says, in effect, is that the continual inter- 
ference of the committees, the subservience of young 
authors, the “levels” system, the vast assembly line 
of critics and counter-critics, inevitably lead to the 
elimination of precisely those elements which the Soviet 
critics plead for so vociferously: dramatic conflict, 
individual and lifelike characterization, boldness of 
execution. 

The process of slow sifting strains out all the im- 
purities from the plays, but it is precisely these im- 


A Contemporary Play on an Industrial Theme. 


First Act: At work 
Third Act: A meeting with his sweetheart 


Second Act: At home 
Fourth Act: The wedding 


From Krokodil, Moscow, May 10, 1952 
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purities—passions, doubts, human failings, eccentric- 
ities, and despairs—which are the essential ingredients 
of meaningful drama, the subject-matter of the true 
artist. 


LEADING on the one hand for improved domestic 

fare, the critics went right on to iterate the specific 
directives of the state ideological factories, demanding 
that Soviet playwrights give them expression. The 
very articles which so excellently point out the lack of 
life-like portrayals, and the lusterless and “sketchy” 
plots, lay down such precise and rigid instructions to 
the dramatist as the following contained in a Pravda 
editorial: 


It is the duty of the artists to disclose the all-conquering 
strength of the new, to champion it, to defend and support what 
is advanced . . . and while truthfully portraying the short- 
comings and contradictions that exist in life, the writer must 
actively affirm the positive basis of our socialist reality. . . . One 
cannot tolerate plays in which negative characters dominate 
everything, and moreover, are portrayed more vividly and ex- 
pressively than the heroes. § 


Anatoly Surkov, the Acting General Secretary of 
the U.S.S.R. Committee on Arts, sets forth another 
part of the formula: 


While pointing out that if the enemy is strong, he must be 
shown to be strong, the party teaches at the same time that the 
enemy must not only be shown but be exposed with the whole 
power of the work of art. He must be morally vanquished . . . 


and the persons who triumph over the enemy must not be left 
in the shade. 9 


The enforcement of this type of rigid formulation 
leads inevitably to the elaborate system of checks and 
censors described by Virta; only such an apparatus 
can guarantee that each and every play meets the re- 
quirements. Moreover, the “mortal fear of taking 
any risk or responsibility” demands that the review 
committees be large and organized along hierarchical 
lines. Checks and counter-checks automatically develop. 
The ramifications are enormous and unlimited, and 
anyone who has studied Soviet affairs can attest to the 
cancerous nature of this type of institutional growth. 


The extreme rigidity with which the strict formula- 
tions above are applied is evidenced in the following 
somewhat humorous examples from the Soviet press. 
A certain Latvian writer had been sharply criticized 
for neglecting to portray “negative characters”; as a 
result his next story was so crowded with anti-Soviet 
characters that it inspired a rebuke on the grounds that 
he had “gone to the other extreme.” In another in- 
instance, the Sovietsky Pisatel publishing house put out 
the Selected Works of A. Afinogenov, but left out his 


3 Pravda, April 7, 1952, p. z. 
2 Literaturnaya Gazeta, April 8, 1952, p. 1. 
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well-known short story, ““The Eccentric.” Literaturnaya 
Gazeta commented critically: 


What made the editor and publishing house exclude it from 
the collection? Boguslavsky answers in his preface. ‘The figure 
of the non-party intellectual Boris Volgin,” he writes, “puts in 
the shade and seems almost to replace the forces which in real 
life hold the guiding and determining role in socialistic con- 
struction, in the organization of shock work—the party, the 
working class.” 


One reads thus far with awe and wonder. Is the editor 
of Literaturnaya Gazeta going to suggest that “The 
Eccentric” deserves publication despite its “deviation?” 
We are excited at the prospect of so bold a suggestion. 
But our expectations are in vain; the editorial continues: 


But this is not so! In “The Eccentric” . . . this character by 
no means claims to be a substitute for the party and the 
working class. 


The editor, in other words, criticizes the omission of 
“The Eccentric” not because a publisher should be free 
to print works which perhaps border on the unorthodox, 
but because the story, after all, conforms to the full 
demands of orthodoxy! 1° 


HE Soviet writer, then, is faced with two basic 

difficulties. First, he is surrounded by the huge, 
overlapping and hyper-sensitive bureaucratic apparatus. 
The pressures and policies of the committees, con- 
tinually chipping away at his plays, make it difficult 
for him to fulfill the assignments of the state. Secondly, 
the assignments themselves are so rigid and precise as 
to cripple his traditional function of observing and 
portraying human activity. It may be recalled that 
Lenin himself once wrote: 


History generally, and the history of revolutions in particular, 
is always richer in content, more varied, more many-sided, more 
lively and “subtle” than even the best parties and the most 
class-conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes imagine. 11 


Thus, even Lenin, who had little appreciation for the 
artistic temperament, recognized that life itself was 
much more complex than the dry formulations of 
political parties, the communist included. 


Against this background, it may be easier to under- 
stand the character of the Soviet attack on drama and 
the utter impotence of the critics’ exhortations for 
improvement. 


The articles which appeared in the course of the 
attack are repetitious and monotonous, and nearly 
smother the subject under a heavy blanket of Stalinist 
ideological verbiage. One is reminded of a criticism 
Pravda applied to the characters in Soviet plays—‘It 


10 [bid., March 6, 1952, p. 1. 


11 Left-Wing” Communism, An Infantile Disorder, Little 
Lenin Library, Vol. 20, p. 76. 
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is hard to distinguish them from another,” so alike are 
they. The major lines of the argument were laid down 
early in the discussion; subsequent articles hewed to 
these lines very closely. 


The above-mentioned Surkov wrote a typical com- 
mentary. After opening with the usual denunciation 
of the theater, he immediately makes clear that he 
does not believe the failure has its roots in basic con- 
ditions of the Soviet nation. 


Fighting against survivals of capitalism, in people’s minds, 
instituting the new, communistic ethic, Soviet society is trans- 
forming life and making it better and more beautiful. How 
then is it possible not to write plays about this and not to pro- 
duce them? How can our leading theaters ignore events and 
occurences which today stir the entire Soviet people? 


Thus, with a few hefty sweeps of the broom of 
Stalinist dogma, the real issue—whether artistic ex- 
cellence can be achieved within the confines of ideolog- 
ical dictates which demand a complete white-wash of 
Soviet realities—is brushed aside. Within the frame- 
work set, the real questions simply cannot be asked. 
Therefore, Surkov is compelled to turn the finger of 
blame upon the hapless playwrights and producers. 


Surkov then launches an orthodox broadside against 
the alleged source of the corruption, the no-conflict 
theory: 


Do we not encounter ... at every step a struggle between 
the new and the old. . . . Are we not witnesses of numerous 
clashes between advanced and backward minds... ? 


What the Soviet people demand, he says, are “plays 
with sharp conflict,” adding: 


. . . Inasmuch as it is a question of the irreconcilable struggle 
of our society against all that is inert, backward and alien to our 
ethic . . . negative characters are by no means the fiction of the 
author. . . . They exist in life, 12 


An editorial in Pravda reiterates Surkov’s argument 
point by point. “Favorable conditions for creative work 
have been established in our country,” it asserts. It is 
therefore the artist who has failed to live up to the 
perfection of his environment. The “entire Soviet 
people” are “‘stirred”; why isn’t he? 13 (Similarly, a 
later article in Sovetskoye Ishkusstvo accuses: 


What are the reasons for this lag? . . . The main and basic 
reason is that our playwrights and masters of the stage, and the 
organizations in charge of art and literature have eased up in 
the struggle’ for carrying out the directives contained in the 
Party Central Committee decree on the repertoire of drama 
theaters. . . 


The dramatists have “eased up.” That’s all there is to 
the failure! 1+) 


12 Sovietskoye Iskusstvo, March 12, 1952, p. 2. 
13 Pravda, April 7, p. 2. 
14 Sovietskoye Iskusstvo, August 27, 1952, p. 1. 


On the conflict issue, the Pravda editorial comments: 


The artist who really knows life . . . cannot fail to see the 
obstacles, difficulties, conflicts, and serious living contradictions 
that are encountered in the path of the builders of communism. 
. . . The struggle between the new and the old calls forth the 
most diverse living conflicts, without which there would be no 
life and hence no art. 


These ritualistic reiterations of the dogma of “‘so- 
cialist realism” could, of course, do little to remedy 
the basic dilemma of the Soviet artist; the clash between 
the demands of art and the insatiable propagandistic 
requirements of the state remained undiscussed and 
unresolved. 


bl may be fruitful to determine why the Soviet 
authorities were so intensely concerned with the re- 
tention of the conflict theme—the clash between the 
“new and the old” which Virta declared to be passé. 


If one were to resort to sophistic argument, one could 
juxtapose the stock claim that the “old” in Russia 
today is inspired by “remnants of capitalism” with the 
above quotation from Pravda, that without “conflict” 
there “would be no life and hence no art”. Tongue in 
cheek, we vould conclude that since “remnants of 
capitalism” will be wiped out in the glorious stage of 
communism to come, conflict will disappear, and art, 
to say nothing of life itself, will cease to exist. 


However we know better than to take Stalinist 
theoretical jargon at face value. These articles which 
parrot the party line were not meant to be especially 
logical or coherent: they were designed to produce 
plays to order. Gleb Struve, in his excellent book 
Soviet Russian Literature, concludes, in fact, that the 
whole doctrine of socialist realism is in reality only a 
“pseudonym for Stalinism” and ‘a device designed to 
enlist art and literature in the service of the Soviet 
state and its aims.” 1° 


What is it the Soviet writers really mean in the 
oft-used phrase, “conflict between the new and the 
old”? The obvious answer is that “capitalistic rem- 
nants” are not the only source of so-called “old” ideas; 
Soviet society itself produces them in profusion. There 
is evidence from many sources to suggest the presence 
of tacit opposition to the huge and often brutal Soviet 
state, the natural reaction of oppressed people to the 
state over them. That the “conflict” involves large 
social forces rather than mere peripheral “remnants” 
and non-conformists is indicated in another quotation 
from the Pravda article: 


Our dramatists must expose and mercilessly scourge the sur- 


15 Gleb Struve, Soviet Russian Literature, 1917-1950, (Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press: 1951), p. 371. 
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In recent times some dramatists have replaced 
action in their plays with a lot of petty clashes, 


If it were only intermission; I’m dying to get away from all this bickering. 


vivals of capitalism, the manifestation of political unconcern, 
bureaucracy, stagnation, servility, vainglory, arrogance, conceit, 
graft, unconscientious approach to duties, a heedless attitude to 
socialist property. 16 


This long list of “ills” suggests that the “conflict” 
is one of serious proportions: it is, in truth, a “war” 
which the Soviet regime is carrying on, in many forms 
and on many fronts, against a large portion of its own 
people. The struggle between the so-called “new and 
the old” is, in effect, a struggle the regime carries on 
daily with the entire population. The totalitarian 
state—with its crowded jails, its enormous police and 
its never-ceasing air of tension and martial law—is 
itself a testimony to the bitterness of the “conflict.” 


It is impossible, however, to admit that such a 
“conflict” exists in the Soviet Union for to do so 


16See footnote 13. 
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From Krokodil, Moscow, August 30, 1952 


would imply that Soviet society is itself responsible for 
its nonconformist elements. In dealing with the “‘con- 
flict”, the official propagandists must rephrase it, reword 
it, twist it around. The Pravda writer tried to express 
it, but had to select his words judiciously. “It is true,” 
he wrote, “that the nature of conflicts has changed in 
Soviet society. It is true that the playwright has to 
deal with non-antagonistic contradictions, with ‘blood- 
less contradictions.’” These somewhat metaphysical 
terms are a crude effort to reconcile the official line of 
harmony with the non-official fact of conflict—of 
discontent and tacit resistance. 


The task of the Soviet playwright, then, is to alter 
and rearrange the existing conflict between the state 
and the individual in such a way as to make the state 
seem in the right and the individual in the wrong. The 
result is the contemporary Soviet morality play. All 
the human characteristics which the state wishes to see 
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eradicated are concentrated in the villain; and those 
which it wishes encouraged are concentrated in the 
hero. The rude distortion of “‘real life” lies in the fact 
that the antagonist—who is anti-state—is invariably a 
scoundrel, a knave, generally unscrupulous, and in- 
variably a failure. On the other hand, the protagonist— 
who is vigorously pro-state—is always honest, faithful, 
generally well-balanced, and invariably an enormous 
success. That such dramatic patterns will produce 
“one-dimensional, sterotyped” characters is inevitable, 
so long as the artist is forced to preach the lessons of 
the state. 


The social struggle, of which these lessons are the 
reflection, is the prime concern of the regime; the 
drama must focus upon it or else lose its value as a 
weapon in the day-to-day work of the state. 


Another question which offers pitfalls for the Soviet 
theorists concerns the meaning of the term “typical.” 
The theorists freqently state that playwrights must 
portray the “‘life of the people.” The term suggests the 
“average”, or the “everyday”. The term “realism” 
in socialist realism also connotes the normal and com- 
monplace. At the same time the playwrights are re- 
quired, almost by law, to include one or more “‘negative 
characters” in their dramas. But can it be admitted 
that “negative characters” are “typical” of Soviet 
society? Such is verboten by the demands that all 
Soviet life be portrayed in a roseate glow. Here is 
another apparent contradiction in Soviet theory, only 
explained by its essentially pragmatic nature. 


One writer, by name A. Karaganov, tried to resolve 
the problem within the framework of Soviet ideology 
by asserting that the Virta group, in asking impertinent 
questions about the “typical,” displayed a “narrow- 


minded understanding of the typical.” Just what the . 


“broad-minded” approach is—how the artist is to 
conjure up “non-typical” typical characters—Kar- 
aganov does not say. He soon returns to the safe, if 
contradictory, rhythms of the general dogma: 


Spurious characters, cheats, careerists and bureaucrats are no 
longer typical of Soviet society, of course. But they do exist, 
they must be fought. 17 


These theoretical contradictions are the natural con- 
sequence of the artificial distortion of “‘real life” which 
the Soviet regime demands of its authors. Virta tried 
to resolve them by simply jettisoning the whole idea 
of conflict; the result would have been a further widen- 
ing of the gulf between Soviet reality and Soviet drama. 
But this very remoteness of Soviet drama from the 
familar facts of Soviet life had already deprived it of 
its “power of influencing” audiences. This alone made 
Virta’s theory intolerable to the authorities. 


17 Sovietskoye Iskusstvo, April 19, 1952, p. 3. 


HE results of the “debate” of last spring will be 

seen in the Soviet theater this winter. Certainly, 
Soviet audiences will not witness any more “no-con- 
flict” plays, and it seems safe to predict that the new 
crop will bristle with sharp antagonisms. But, as we 
have been at pains to stress, this does not solve the basic 
problem of producing plays which will excite the Soviet 
theater-goer, which will make the spectators “desire 
to speak about them, to argue hotly about them.” 


It is, in this writer’s opinion, highly doubtful that 
the trend toward stagnation and sterilization can be 
reversed. Indeed, it will not be surprising if the recent 
discussion only intensifies the difficulties. The heavy- 
handed formulas for drama have been reinforced and 
further codified. Thus the intricate system of censors 
and committees must be retained and may even be 
strengthened. As as result of the debate, writers will 
be more conscious than ever of the heavy hand of the 
state in the artistic media. 


There is some irony in this situation. The main cause 
of the inferior output was the ever-increasing domina- 
tion of the state. Yet the state has sought a remedy in 
more decrees and further interference. For example, 
last August, the party officially rejected an appeal that 
the theaters be made more independent of state control 
and guidance. The discussion last spring may have 
only succeeded in further confounding a problem in- 
herent in the Soviet system. 


That the authorities themselves occasionally sense the 
futility of their own efforts to effect serious improve- 
ments, is suggested in the following excerpt from an 
editorial in Sovietskoye Isskustvo. The magazine com- 
plains that a debate at the Leningrad Drama Theaters 
Conference brought forth “‘no important fundamental 
discussion,” it comments: 


There was a boring, humdrum, formal meeting . . . which 
had no clear direction and did not consider disturbing problems 

. . where there was a great deal of talk about everything and 
nothing said about the main things. 18 


The last sentence is an apt comment on the entire 
controversy. With the exception of Virta’s article, it 
was “‘a great deal of talk about everything, and nothing 
. . . about the main things.” If some bold critic had 
dared to stand up and declare, “State documents do 
not make good drama,” something about the “main 
things” might have been said. If some reckless writer 
had asked, “Stalin says not to ‘sin against truth’; why 
then can I not write a play about beggars in the Soviet 
Union?”, a key issue would have been opened to dis- 
cussion. But these things did not happen. The only 
solid attempt to get at the roots of the problem— 
Virta’s—was declared to be “cynical” and “inadequate.” 


18 [bid., February 13, 1952, p. 2. 
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As a result, the party’s new decrees on dramaturgy 
were nothing but a rehash of the old jargon: 


The party calls upon all workers of literature and the arts to 
improve their craftmanship and raise the ideological-artistic level 
of their creative labors. Inspired work—the struggle of writers 
and theatre workers to carry out the directives of the party, of 
Comrade Stalin—will guarantee further progress of Soviet drama- 
turgy and Soviet theater arts . . . 19 


This clarion call to the creative artist is hardly likely 
to inspire dramatic works in the great traditions of 
Gogol and Shchedrin with which the Soviet dramatists 
like to identify themselves. The vain search for crea- 
tive and inspired art will probably last as long as does 
the Stalinist system itself. 


19 Pravda, April 7, 1952, p. 2. 


Stalinism and the Russian Cultural Heritage 


By Frederick Barghoorn 


Editor’s Note: The following article is an abridged reprint from 
The Review of Politics, quarterly publication of the University 
of Notre Dame (Notre Dame, Indiana: April, 1952). Mr. 
Barghoorn is a member of the Yale University faculty and author 
of numerous writings on Soviet affairs, including The Soviet 
Image of the United States. 


INCE the early 1930’s, the Kremlin has been nour- 

ishing the concept of the “Soviet fatherland” in 
support of Stalin’s program of “socialism in one coun- 
try.” The creation of the all-powerful, all-penetrating 
political apparatus directed by Stalin, its forced-draft 
industrialization program, and the relations of the new, 
absolute “socialist” state with the “hostile capitalist” 
environment posed difficult ideological problems for 
the regime. It was necessary, insofar as possible, to 
retain the advantages of the ideology of proletarian 
internationalism for use outside the Soviet Union, 
while at the same developing a new ideology which 
would bind the Soviet population, and particularly 
the new intelligentsia created by the Five Year Plans, 
as closely as possible to the Kremlin. 


Toward this end, the Kremlin has tried to devise 
methods to evoke, and at the same time mold to its 
own purposes, patriotic sentiment in the population 
under its control. This attempt has been complicated 
by the multi-national character of the Soviet Union 
itself. Soviet propaganda endlessly proclaims the friend- 
ship of the “fraternal” Soviet peoples and the “‘co- 
operation” of all the nations in the U.S.S.R. in the 
common cause headed by Stalin; but plug it as the 
propagandists may, the line of the friendship of the 
Soviet peoples is in conflict with certain obvious facts. 
Among these the most important is that the Great 
Russians, who constitute approximately half of the 
U.S.S.R.’s population, differ considerably from the other 
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Soviet peoples in the nature and level of their cultural 
development, and entertain toward the latter, especially 
toward the peoples of Asiatic origin and Moslem 
religious background, feelings of superiority and even 
of contempt. 


Thus, in attempting to conjure up a well-controlled 
Soviet “nationalism” the Kremlin has found itself 
confronting a two-fold problem, determined on the 
one hand by the conflict between Lenist-Stalinist 
socialism and the non-Soviet world of “capitalism”, 
and on the other, by the relations between the Russian 
and non-Russian components of the Soviet population 
itself. In a brief survey such as this, only the most 
cursory treatment can be given to the complicated 
background of developments connected with this two- 
sided problem. It is my purpose here to focus attention 
on the Kremlin’s exploitation of the Russian cultural 
heritage, with particular reference to historiography and 
language. 


At the outset, it must be emphasized that the trend 
in Soviet ideology and propaganda under discussion 
cannot be described accurately as “‘a revival of Russian 
nationalism.” Foreign observers of the Soviet scene 
have sometimes attempted to fit this or that Kremlin 
propaganda move into the categories of Soviet or 


1For the period prior to 1939, see the excellent but brief 
survey by Dr. Sergius Yakobson entitled “The Rise of Russian 
Nationalism,” in Nationalism, a report by a study group of 
members of the Royal Institute of National Affairs (London, 
New York, Toronto, 1939) Chap. V, pp 57-80. See also Hans 
Kohn Nationalism in the Soviet Union (London, 1933). The 
provocative brochure by Klaus Mehnert, Welt-Revolution Durch 
Welt-Geschichte (Kitzingen-Main, 1951), as well as the heavily 
documented article by Boris Meissner in Europa Archiv, No. 4/5, 
entitled “Stalinistische Autokratie und Bolschevistische Staats- 
partei” 1951, also contain material and interpretations relating 
to the period covered by Dr. Yakobson. 
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Russian nationalism. These terms create the erroneous 
impression that spontaneous popular forces are at work 
and are reflected in Soviet policy, or that Kremlin 
thinking has undergone a radical transformation. In 
actual fact, the manipulation of national, and particu- 
larly Russian, symbols by Stalin and his close associates 
appear to be determined by two major factors: 

1) The attempt to project consciousness of Stalin into 
the minds of the people under his control. To be more 
specific, only those aspects of Russian culture and 
history with which Stalin identifies himself in some 
way are permitted to figure significantly in Soviet 
intellectual activity. For example, Stalin has permitted 
and encouraged the rehabilitation of Ivan Grozny (Ivan 
the Terrible) as a creative and noble historical figure, 
as will be discussed later. 


2) The attempt—by selective exploitation of Russian 
national traditions—to infuse into the abstract and 
complicated ideology of Marxism-Leninism elements 
which render the official creed more emotionally satisfy- 
ing and understandable to the people of the Soviet 
Union (and which at the same time are useful in 
international propaganda). 


During the war against Hitler, Stalin apparently 
considered it necessary to revive dormant or suppressed 
national feelings and to draw upon the spiritual forces 
of pride in past achievements, particularly among the 
Great Russians. However, a strenuous and continuous 
effort was made to relate national and patriotic tradi- 
tions to Stalinist official ideology. The basic theme 
of Soviet propaganda always remained the uniqueness 
and superiority of Soviet “‘socialism” and, equally or 
even more important, the genius of Stalin as a leader 
and the competence and devotion of his top-ranking 
Communist Party following. Sometimes it appeared to 
attentive readers of the Soviet press and of Soviet 
imaginative literature that a genuine national note was 
bursting through the bonds of the Stalinist ideological 
framework. No doubt this was true to a certain 
extent. The Kremlin sought to correct this “mistake” 
in its postwar ideological reconversion operation. Since 
the war, elements of genuine spontaneity, which might 
be considered truly “‘national,” have been much more 
ruthlessly excluded from Soviet intellectual life.? 


2 While the postwar Soviet “cultural purges” have not received 
adequate treatment in light of their vast intellectual and spiritual 
significance, there have been a number of good studies on indi- 
vidual aspects of the new “ideological front.” See, for example: 
Pamela N. Wrinch, “Science and Politics in the U.S.S.R.: The 
Genetics Debate,” World Politics, Vol. III, No. 4, (July, 1951), 
Pp. 486-519; Sergius Yakobson, “Postwar Historical Research in 
the Soviet Union,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 263 (May, 1949), pp. 123-133; 
Philip E. Mosely, “Soviet Research in the Social Field,” Proceed- 


ings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. No. 2, (April, * 


Some competent observers have interpreted this to 
mean that Stalin was returning to the fundamentals of 


Marxism-Leninism, which had been soft-pedaled during 


the war—particularly in respect to the “class struggle” 
and “‘its corollaries.” 


It would probably be more accurate to speak not of 
a “return” to Marxism, but of a new turn in the 
Stalinist “general line.” Not without minor zig-zags, 
Stalinism has evolved further along the lines of a some- 
what confusing and in many ways internally incon- 
sistent mixture of Marxist doctrine, Kremlin absolut- 
ism, and a highly eclectic utilization of national-patri- 
otic symbols. Whatever concessions this ideology makes 
to expediency, and they are frequent and important, 
Stalin clings firmly to his claim to be a Marxist. The 
whole course of postwar Soviet history has reemphasized 
the authoritarian character of Soviet Marxism in which 
those who possess political power alone have the right 
to render ideological judgment. It is into this frame- 
work that the image of the Great Russian People as 
the “most outstanding nation and guiding force of the 
Soviet Union” is fitted.? 


The imagery of Russian traditions, culture and char- 
acter in Soviet propaganda is many-sided. Since this 
article can treat only a few of its aspects, the five 
following have been selected because they appear to 
be politically significant and have been prominent in 
Soviet official statements and propaganda. 


1. “The Liberating Tradition of the Russian 
People” 


HIS title was used by Anna Pankratova, a well- 

known Soviet historian, for the first part of a bro- 
chure published in preparation for the much-heralded 
celebration in 1947 of the 800th anniversary of Mos- 
cow.* By “liberating traditions” its author—and, ap- 
parently, the Kremlin, too—meant the growth through 
the centuries of the power of the Russian centralized 
state over Russians and non-Russians alike. The bro- 
chure began with facts and figures regarding the lead- 
ing role of the Russian republic among the sixteen 
Soviet republics; it then scanned Russian history for 
evidence of the “fraternal help” rendered by Russia to 
the Ukrainians, the Byelorussians, the Georgians and 
Armenians, the peoples of Central Asia, and others. 
This treatment is typical of the emphasis on the Russian 
component in Soviet culture, increasingly in evidence 


1950), pp. 105-110; Percy E. Corbett, “Postwar Soviet Ideology,” 
in the above Annals, and Dr. Corbett’s “The Aleksandrov Story,” 
World Politics, Vol. 1, No. 2, (1949), pp. 167-174. 

3 This quotation is taken from Stalin’s now famous toast to 
the Russian people, proposed at a Kremlin reception to Red 
Army commanders on May 24, 1945. For an English translation 
of this toast, see Stalin’s War Speeches (London: Hutchinson 
and Co., n.d.), pp. 138-139. 

4 Veliki russhki narod—Vydayushchayaya natsiya i rukodovya- 
shchayasya sila sovietskogo soyuza (The Great Russian People—~ 
the Leading Nation and Guiding Force of the Soviet Union). 
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since the 1930’s.° There has been, for example, exten- 
sive monographic treatment of the history of individual 
peoples, demonstrating the beneficent influence exerted 
upon their development by Russia. A recent example 
is the first volume of a history of the Tadjik people, 
which refers to the “deep historical roots of the frater- 
nal collaboration of the Central Asian peoples, and 
their common friendship with the older brother, the 
great Russian peoples.’”® 


Assertions of the “‘older brother” role of the Russians 
have been accompanied by a flood of denunciations of 
alleged “bourgeois nationalist” tendencies among the 
non-Russian peoples of the U.S.S.R. Even during the 
war the press denounced intellectuals of non-Russian 
origin for glorifying historical figures who had been 
unfriendly to Russia, or who symbolized “rezciionary” 
feudal traditions in contrast to the “progressive” role 
of Russia in its relations with these peoples. 


The campaign against “bourgeois nationalism” gained 
full momentum after the post-war cultural purges 
were inaugurated in the fall of 1946. At that time 
Ukrainian and Central Asian intellectuals were criti- 
cized for producing works ‘“‘permeated with a national- 
istic spirit.”7 More recent developments have in- 
cluded the withdrawal of a Stalin Prize conferred upon 
Haidar Husseinoy for a history of Azerbaijan in the 
19th century, and sharp attacks on the prominent 
Ukrainian poet, Vladimir Sosyura, and on the very 
popular dramatist, Alexander Korneichuk. Husseinov 
was denounced for allegedly glorifying Shamil, the 
leader of the liberation struggle of the Dagestan moun- 
taineers against Russian troops for many years until 
the “pacification” of the area about 1860.8 Shamil 
was “unmasked” as a “British agent.” 


Under these surface symptoms lie sharp tensions. 
Like many Russians, many of Moscow’s non-Russian 
subjects resent regimentation, thought control, low 
living standards, and the callousness of the centralized 
bureaucracy. Added to this, they hold specific national 
grievances. Stalin’s failure to destroy “bourgeois na- 
tionalism” by executions and exile during the great 
purges of the 1930’s was revealed dramatically by 
Soviet liquidation, during World War II, of the 
Kabardino-Balkarian, Crimean Tatar, Chechen-Ingush, 
Volga German, and Kalmuch autonomous republics. 
The continued shifting of Soviet industry eastward, 
and the accompanying extensive movement of Russians 
to Central Asia and other areas undoubtedly have 


” Yakobson, op. cit., p. 78. 

“B. G. Gafurov, Istoriya tadzhikskogo naroda, Vol. 1, (Mos- 
cow, 1949), p. 6. 

7See Pravda Vostoka (Tashkent), October 16; Pravda 
Ukrainy (Kiev), October 12; Zarya Vostoka (Tbilisi), October 
25, etc. All 1946. 

8 On Shamil, see articles in Bolshevik, No. 13, 1950, and in 
Literaturnaya Gazeta for July 27, 1950. 
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increased tensions among Russians and non-Russians, 
Non-Russians cannot help resenting Stalin’s apparent 
increasing reliance on the Great Russians as the major 
human resource of his regime. Doutbless many also 
resent the fact that they still lag behind the Russians 
in education and that key industrial and political posts 
in their republics are held by Russians.? 


However, the citing of outward signs of discontent 
among non-Russians must be tempered with some 
reservations. First, as noted above, the grievances of 
non-Russians against the Kremlin are probably on the 
whole similar to those of Russians. Secondly, there 
are indications, based on occasional scraps of data in 
the Soviet press and on testimony of Soviet refugees, 
that the younger generation of Soviet non-Russians is 
more or less thoroughly Russianized in its culture. This 
was the writer’s conclusion based on personal observa- 
tion during four years in the U.S.S.R., confined mostly 
to Moscow, of course. Certainly, naive and uncritical 
reliance upon reports of “separatist” tendencies in the 
U.S.S.R. do not appear justified by the evidence avail- 
able thus far. 


2. “The Victor People” (Narod-Pobeditel) 


O doubt one of the most important reasons for the 

revision of Russian history ordered by Stalin in 
1934 was a desire to prepare the Soviet people psycho- 
logically for possible war, in face of increasingly 
aggressive threats from Germany and Japan. The 
ideological operation which the Kremlin considered 
necessary to achieve this objective was somewhat tor- 
tuous. As is well known, the leader of Soviet historical 
science until the revision was the famous Marxist 
scholar and friend of Lenin, M. N. Pokrovski. When 
he died in 1932, Pokrovski received an elaborate state 
funeral, and his followers were still ensconced in all 
the leading posts in Soviet historical research and 
teaching. 

Pokrovski’s view of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
past was highly nihilistic. He took a particularly 
negative attitude towards Tsarist diplomatic and mili- 
tary history. In his presentation, Tsarist Russia was 


perhaps the most backward and ruthless of all imperial- 
ist powers. 


The reasons for the attack on Pokrovski were con- 
cealed under a mass of Marxist formulations. It was 
not until shortly before the Soviet-German war that 
the ideological annihilation of Pokrovski and his dis- 
ciples was finally systematically formulated in a two 


" Partiinaya zhizn, No. 14, for July, 1947, for example, re- 
ported “inter-oblast conferences” of the “party-economic active 
group” which disclosed a serious shortage of “native” engineering 
and technical cadres in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. 
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volume work by members of the Soviet historical 
profession.'? 


While it is impossible to summarize this official work 
here, some idea of its main theses can be gained from 
an article contributed to its second volume by Emilyan 
Yaroslavski, at the time of its publication and until 
his death during World War II, one of the Kremlin’s 
principal interpreters of the official line to Soviet 
intellectuals. Yaroslavski’s contribution was entitled 
“The Anti-Marxist Distortions and Vulgarization of 
the So-called ‘School’ of Pokrovski.” He attacked 
Pokrovski: 1) for his “mistakes” in interpreting the 
War of 1812, in which, according to Yaroslavski, 
“Napoleon’s army was routed as the result of a heroic 
peoples’ war against intervention;” 2) for his negative 
attitude toward imperial Russian diplomacy (On this 
point Yaroslavski was backed up later by a famous 
article published in the authoritative Central Committee 
magazine Bolshevik in April, 1941, in which Stalin 
himself corrected the “mistakes” of Engels in this 
regard); 3) for allegedly interpreting Lenin to the 
effect that Russia was not a country suitable for the 
development of socialism. Other articles in the two- 
volume symposium rehabilitated various aspects of the 
Russian past in a spirit which might have been con- 
genial to conservative and even reactionary Russian 
historians of the pre-revolutionary period. 


A flood of historical monographs in the new spirit 
appeared in the years immediately preceding the war, 
and the flow of these works has continued until the 
present day. Among the most brilliant, successful and 
influential of these works was Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia (Nashestvie Napoleona na Rossiyu), by the well- 
known historian, Eugene Tarle, who had made his 
reputation before the Bolshevik revolution as an 
historian of the Napoleonic period. Tarle had been 
denounced and exiled during the Pokrovski period as a 
“chauvinist” and “imperialistic” interpreter of Russian 
history but quickly came to the fore in the new 
period.11_ This work was published in 1938. It present- 
ed the War of 1812 as a popular war of liberation of 
the Russian people against a foreign “interventionist.” 
Besides the Russian people, the hero of Tarle’s book 
was the famous General M. I. Kutuzov, portrayed as 
a representative of the best qualities of the Russian 
people and a superb master of the military arts. 


As was only natural, the life and death struggle 


10 Against the Historical Conception of M. N. Pokrovski. 
(Protiv Istoricheskoi kontseptsii M. N. Pokrovskogo), Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1939-1940. 

11Qn the situation of history and the personal fate of his- 
torians during the 1920’s and early 1930’s, see E. Maksimovich, 
“Istoricheskaya Nauka v SSSR i Marksizm-Leninizm” (‘Histori- 
cal Science in the USSR and Marxism-Leninism’), Sovremennye 
Zipiski (Paris), LXII, see also Stuart R. Tompkins, “Trends in 
Communist Historical Thought,” “Slavonic and East European 


between the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany intensi- 
fied the above trends. The mass of patriotic literature 
in Soviet newspapers, magazines and books during the 
war years was so vast that it is impossible to attempt 
more than the most superficial characterization. A good 
deal of valuable research remains to be done on this 
material, which in some cases revealed sentiments much 
closer to the hearts of the Russian people than the 
cold formulas of Leninism-Stalinism, predominant in 
speeches delivered at party congresses or during the 
annual celebrations of the Revolution. Veneration for 
Russian military traditions and for Tsarist heroes such 
as Kutuzov became a veritable cult. Among those 
honored was Marshal Suvorov, who had fought against 
the Turks and against Napoleon in the Alps, but un- 
fortunately also had crushed the liberal Polish uprising 
of 1791. Very typical of this material was a 160-page 
book published in 1943 by the Chief Political Adminis- 
tration of the Red Army entitled The Heroic Past of 
the Russian People.12 This work contained articles on 
the mediaeval Russian Tsars Alexander Nevski and 
Dimitri Donskoi and their respective victories over 
the Swedes and Germans, and the Tatars. It gloried in 
the Russians’ defeat of the Prussians during the Seven 
Years’ War. It praised the Tsarist general Brusilov, well 
known for his “break-through” against the Austrians 
in 1916. 


A rather rare propaganda pamphlet published in 1943 
in the city of Orel contains passages which are un- 
usually revealing both of the methods used by the 
Soviet regime during the war to appeal to Russian 
military and other patriotic traditions, and of the 
sentiments aroused among the Russian people once 
they were aware of the German invaders’ attitude 
toward them.13 The pamphlet was entitled Concerning 
the Struggle of the Orel Partisans Against the German 
Fascist Invaders (O borbe Orlovskikh Partizanakh 
memetsko Fashistskikh Zakhvatchikov). 


The pamphlet quotes a “fighting report” of the 
partisans, in which they responded to Stalin’s call to 
a “holy fatherland war”, recalling the “glorious tradi- 
tions of our ancestors” and the fact that in past cen- 
turies the Orel and Bryansk peasants had fought 
bitterly against the armies of Charles XII and of 
Napoleon. The pamphlet gives a lyrical description of 
the countryside in this part of Russia. It reflects the 
Russians’ deep love of their native soil, which has 


Review (January, 1935); B. H. Sumner, “Soviet History,” Ibid. 
(April, 1938). 

12 Geroicheshoe Proshloe Russkogo Naroda (Moscow, 1943). 

13 Lack of space makes it impossible to discuss the folly and 
cruelty of the Nazis which was a major factor in the success of 
Soviet patriotic wartime propaganda. Evidence which has be- 
come available since the end of the war indicates that Hitler’s 
treatment of the Russian, Ukrainian and other peoples enslaved 
by him was one of his greatest political mistakes. 
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proved to be a powerful psychological force in arousing 
the people against foreign invaders. The brochure goes 
on to describe various aspects of the role of the Orel 
partisans in the war, and of course emphasizes the 
“leading role of the Bolshevik Party.” 
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FIRST AMONG EQUALS 


“The Russian people . . . has earned . . . public recognition as the 
leading force of the Soviet Union among all the peoples of our country.” 


(From the speech of Comrade L. P. Beria at the 19th Congress of the Party.) 
[From Krokodil, October 30, 1952.] 


While all Russian newspapers and magazines pub- 
lished during the war years devoted attention to the 
propaganda of Russian military traditions, the main 
organ for this type of material was the Army news- 
paper, Red Star (Krasnaya Zvezda). Red Star, in fre- 
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quent articles by Tarle, and the well known writers 
Nikolai Tikhonov, Ilya Ehrenburg, A. N. Tolstoi and 
many others, preached hatred of the German invaders 
and pride and joy in past and present Russian victories. 


The propaganda of military glory was accompanied 
by an intensified continuation of the trend begun in 
the 1930’s toward the reestablishment of military ranks 
and discipline Among the features of this trend— 
undoubtedly popular with the professional officers of 
the armed services, and, to a lesser degree, among the 
population as a whole—was the revival of all sorts 
of military practices and customs, such as the wearing 
of epaulets on officers’ uniforms. 


Following the war, the Soviet leaders dispelled, in 
their propaganda and in their administrative actions, 
any hopes that the armed services would henceforth 
exert increased influence on Kremlin policy.14 In 
accordance with renewed emphasis on supremacy of 
the party in all fields of Soviet life, some cf the ex- 
tremes manifested in wartime propaganda regarding 
such matters as, for example, the traditions of the 
Imperial Russian Officers Corps, were criticized in the 
press. With this qualification, however, it can be said 
that propaganda emphasis upon the military superiority 
of Russia, both before and since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, has even increased since the war. Again we are 
confronted with a vast mass of significant data. A 
single indication of developments in this field is fur- 
nished by recent criticism of Tarle. Tarle may be said 
to have made a name for himself as the historian of 
Russian expansionism and diplomatic and military 
prowess. But even his enthusiasm has now been deemed 
insufficient. The magazine Bolshevik recently published 
an article by S. Kozhukhov, severely criticizing the 
revered historian for underestimating the role of 
Kutuzov and of the Russian people in the War of 
1812.15 Kozhukhov bases his attack mostly on the 
fact that Tarle depended upon the works of “‘aristo- 
cratic-bourgeois commentators, especially foreigners as 
his sources,” and that his work is permeated with a 
spirit of subservience to foreign historians. Kozhukhov’s 
article is thoroughly permeated with the ferocious anti- 
foreignism which is now demanded by the Kremlin of 
Soviet intellectuals—that unwillingness to give the 
slightest credit to foreign assistance or influence in any 
aspect of Russian history or development. 


The case of Tarle illustrates in an interesting way 
the point made earlier in this article regarding the 


14For some remarks on this subject, see my article entitled 
“The Soviet Union Between War and Cold War,” in The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
263 (May, 1949), pp. 1-8. 

15§, Kozhukhov, “K voprosu ob otsenke roli M. I. Kutuzova 
Vv otechestvennoi voine 1812 goda” (On the Appraisal of the 
Role of M. I. Kutuzov in the Fatherland War of 1812”), 


attempt to project consciousness of Stalin into the 
minds of the Soviet people. It seems that in allegedly 
minimizing the role of Kutuzov, Tarle was inadvert- 
ently stepping on the toes of Stalin himself. The first 
issue of Bolshevik in 1947 contained a letter from 
Colonel Razin, an instructor in the Soviet military 
academy, requesting Stalin’s guidance in regard to 
the role of Clausewitz and other foreigners in the 
development of Russian military doctrine. This role 
had been recognized explicitly by Lenin. Stalin replied 
with what amounted to a self-panegyric, in which, 
among other things, he pointed out that even Lenin 
had been too old at the time of the revolution to devote 
adequate consideration to military problems and had 
left such matters to the younger comrades. Stalin then 
went on to point out that there was a distinctive 
Russian military doctrine, namely that of retreat and 
victorious counteroffensive, leading to the annihilation 
of the enemy. It was this doctrine which had been 
employed by Kutuzov against Napoleon, and by the 
Soviet army against the Germans. Whether or not 
any factor of personal irritation on Stalin’s part is 
involved in the criticism of Tarle’s “‘mistakes”, it is 
clear that new heights of emphasis on Russian military 
glory are being demanded of Soviet historians.1® 


3. ‘““The Gathering of the Lands” 


| saihaquen and during the war, increasing attention 
was paid to the significance of the development of 
the centralized Russian state. As this trend has deve- 
loped, Soviet historiography has more and more reverted 
to one of the central themes of “bourgeois” pre-revolu- 
tionary history, namely that of the “gathering of the 
lands” by Moscow. 


A very important instance of this theme has been 
the attempt to make of Ivan the Terrible a Russian 
national hero. This has involved publication of histor- 
ical works and plays glorifying Ivan, as well as pro- 
duction of the well known Eisenstein film portraying 
Ivan in a favorable light. Students of Soviet affairs 
are familiar with the attack on Eisenstein for the first 
version of the above film, which allegedly presented 
Ivan as a psychopathic tyrant, and with Eisenstein’s 
pathetically humble recantation for his mistakes.17 
Less well known is the long list of historical studies 
presenting Ivan and his dreaded Oprichnina, or special 
guard, as “progressive” phenomena in Russian history. 
The most famous of these works was Ivan Grozny 


Bolshevik (August, 1951), No. 15, pp. 21-35. 

16 Some interesting remarks on this criticism of Tarle are con- 
tained in an article entitled “A New Purge of Russian History,” 
in The Economist for October 6, 1951, p. 808. 

17 See, for example, The New Leader for December 7, 1946, 
pp. 11, 14. 
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(John the Dread) ,by the aged historian, R. Yu. Wipper. 
Wipper’s book, originally published in the early 1920's, 
was rewritten and republished in 1942 at Tashkent 
and in subsequent editions elsewhere. It received very 
favorable reviews. For example, the well known Soviet 
historian, M. Nechkina, lauded it in a review in 
Komsomolskaya Pravda, March 17, 1943 under the 
title, “The Builder of Russian Statehood.” Wipper’s 
book is full of anti-foreignism and chauvinistic pride 
in the superiority of Russian statecraft and diplomacy 
over that of foreigners. It dismisses unfavorable criti- 
cism of Ivan as the reflection of calumniation by 
foreign “spies.” An English translation of this work, 
entitled Ivan Grozny, was published by the Foreign 
Languages Publishing House after the war. (Moscow, 
1947). A flow of approved publications since the war 
has made it clear that the cult of Ivan Grozny, remains 
an important feature of Soviet historiography. 


On September 7, 1947, a message from Stalin was 
published on the front pages of all Soviet newspapers, 
in connection with the 800th anniversary of Moscow. 
Stalin here stated, among other things: “The service 
of Moscow consists above all in the fact that it became 
the foundation of the unification of divided Russia 
into a unified government under single leadership.” 
He added that “by the will of the great Lenin,” Moscow 
had again become a capital and “the standard bearer 
of the new Soviet epoch.”29 Stalin’s message brought 
to a climax weeks of intensive propaganda. The issue 
of Pravda, for example, which published it, carried on 
the front page a portrait of Stalin in his uniform of 
marshal of the Soviet Union, with the towers of the 
Kremlin in the background. Reading this and the 
issues of the days preceding, one senses the intensity 
of the Kremlin leaders’ effort to identify themselves 
with the deepest historical memories of the Russian 
people. That this claim to continuity with the “feudal” 
Russian past violates historical truth, not to mention 
Marxist doctrine, is of course not subject to discussion 
in the U.S.S.R. 


vilify and deprecate foreign scientists and inventors 


4, The “Priority” of Russian Culture 


AX even more complex theme than those so far 
touched upon is the revival of pride in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian cultural, intellectual, scientific, and 
technical achievements. Even the casual follower of in- 
ternational affairs is likely to be familiar with post-war 
Soviet claims that Russians invented the telephone, the 
telegraph, the airplane and practically every other 
important modern industrial device or process. The 
Kremlin has apparently considered it necessary to 


18 For a long list of other Soviet works on Ivan, see The 


Current Digest of the Soviet Press, Vol. III, No. 13, pp. 7-9. 
19 Pravda, front page, September 7, 1947. 
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and to assert that they stole their ideas from Russians. 
All sorts of sinister plots are attributed to foreigners 
in this connection. 


The priority campaign is considerably older than 
is generally assumed. For example, as early as January 
15, 1937, Pravda referred to the Russian scientist Popov 
as the inventor of the radio. In this as in other fields, 
the war furnished a mighty impetus. During the 
hardest days of the war in 1941 and 1942, considerable 
recognition was given in Soviet propaganda to the role 
of western—particularly British and American—con- 
tributions to Russian and Soviet science and tech- 
nology.2® But as the Red armies swept over eastern 
Europe, the Kremlin, looking toward postwar problems, 
turned its attention to the fullest possible promotion 
of Russian prestige in all scientific fields. During the 
week of June 5 to 12, 1944, a “scientific” conference 
was held at Moscow University on “the significance 
of Russian science in the history of world culture.” 
Pravda for June 5, 8, and 14 devoted long articles to 
the proceedings of this conference. Prominent Soviet 
intellectual leaders, including A. Y. Vyshinski, delivered 
addresses. One of the keynotes of the conference was 
indicated in an article by A. N. Zelinski, published 
June 5, 1944. He wrote: “We know well that Russian 
science, like all of Russian culture, has always been 
original and independent.” Since this conference, the 
“originality” and “independence” of Russian culture 
have sometimes been so emphasized as to almost deny 
the existence of any outside influence on its develop- 
ment. 


The insistence on Russian “priority” and superiority 
extends to the area of social and political thought. 
Soviet ideology has come to treat the Russians as a 
sort of chosen people because they were the first to 
see the light of Marxist socialism. As the interpretation 
of Stalin’s doctrine of “socialism in one country” has, 
in practice if not always in propaganda, shifted gradu- 
ally from emphasis on “co-existence” to demands for 
universal dominion exercised from Moscow, Soviet 
ideology has been altered accordingly. Increasingly, it 
has been emphasized that ‘from the beginning of the 
twentieth century the center of the world revolutionary 
movement has been located in Russia,”21 and much 
effort has been devoted to investigations of Russian 
intellectual history designed to explain why the Russians 
were the first to accept Marxism. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the Soviet leaders would like to assert the 


20 See, for example, my book, The Soviet Image of the United 
States (New York, 1950), Chap. III, pp. 51-68. 

21 This quotation is taken from Vol. 1 of a bulky handbook 
entitled International Relations and Foreign Policy of the U.S.S.R. 
(Vol. 1, 1917-1929; Vol. II, 1929-1941), by Professor G. A. 
Deborin, published by the “Military-Political Order of Lenin 
Academy of the Red Army named after Lenin” (Moscow, 1942- 
1943), Vol. I, p. 4. 
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superiority of pre-revolutionary Russiaa thought to 
that of Marx himself, in keeping with their extension 
to the past of their central thesis of the uniqueness 
and superiority of Soviet culture and civilization. They 
probably cannot go this far, since to do so would 
destroy Marx as the keystone of the whole structure 
of Stalinist doctrine. However, without going further 
into this interesting possibility, it may be noted that 
increasingly in recent years Stalin has “corrected,” if 
not Marx, at least Engels, and also that Marx, Engels 
and even Lenin are steadily yielding place to Stalin 
as the supreme fount of doctrinal wisdom. 


At any rate, a vast literature devoted to “Russian 
classic philosophy” has been developed; the works of 
such writers as Herzen, Belinski, Chernyshevski, 
Dobrolyubov and Pisarev are searched for evidence that 
Russian thinkers “surpassed all western pre-Marxian 
social thought” and made it possible for Russia to 
master the Marxist doctrine earlier and more fully 
than other countries.2?_ A typical example is found 
in M. Yovchuk’s book on Belinski. The author quotes 
Belinski to the effect that in 1940 Russia would stand 
“at the head of the educated world,” furnishing laws 
to both science and art and receiving “the tribute of 
respect of all enlightened mankind.” 23 


It is interesting to note that a book by Professor 
B. N. Stein published in 1948, entitled Sketches of the 
Developments of Russian Social and Economic Thought 
in the 19th and 20th Centuries, even went so far as 
to praise—in a somewhat qualified manner, to be sure— 
the nineteenth-century Russian Slavophiles. Until then, 
the Slavophiles had always been regarded as reaction- 
ary by Russian Marxists. Following the war, minor 
changes were made in the field of Russian military art 
in the interpretation of the heritage of pre-revolution- 
ary, i.e., pre-Marxist-Leninist, Russian social thought. 
These were in keeping with the formula set forth by 
the late Politburo member, Andrei Zhdanov, in his 
well-known speech of August 1946, chastising the 
writers of Leningrad. He stated in part: “We are not 
the Russians that we were in 1917. Russia is not the 
same and our character is not the same. We have 
changed and grown together with those great trans- 
formations which have radically altered the physi- 


22 See, for example, my article “D. I. Pisarev, A Representa- 
tive of Russian Nihilism,” Review of Politics, Vol. X (April, 
1948), No. 2, pp. 194-195. See also the brochure, Proniknovenie 
idei_ marksizma v Rossiya” (The Penetration of the Ideas of 
Marxism into Russia), by Professor B. Chagin (Moscow, 1948). 
Very significant was the emphasis devoted to “Russian Classical 
Philosophy” in the outline of a course on political education re- 
printed in Propagandist, No. 14, 1945. 

23M. Yovchuk, Belinski (Moscow, 1939), flyleaf. A similar 
tone prevails in Zhizn Chernyschevskogo (The Life of Cherny- 
shevski) by I. Novich (Moscow, 1939). 

24 Doklad t. zhdanova o. Zhurnalakh, “Zvezda” i “Leningrad” 
(Ogiz, Moscow, 1946), p 36.. 


ognomy of our country.”24 Zhdanov’s pronouncement 
followed the appearance of a number of premonitory 
press items criticizing Soviet intellectuals for forgetting, 
in the height of their enthusiasm for Russian intellec- 
tual and cultural traditions, that after all, the flowering 
of the Russian genius had been made possible by the 
revolution led by Lenin and Stalin. Zhdanov’s dictum 
was also, of course, part of a long speech calling upon 
Soviet intellectuals in all fields to proclaim the superi- 
ority of Soviet socialism to “decadent,” “bourgeois” 
culture and civilization. The campaign inaugurated by 
Zhdanov and never abandoned since represents the 
postwar phase of the Stalinist synthesis of Marxism 
and Russian traditions, which, as has been indicated 
already, this writer considers neither “Russian” nor 
genuinely “Marxist.” 


A fascinating aspect of the reassertion of the su- 
premacy of Stalinism over Russianism in official Soviet 
doctrine is the postwar criticism of much wartime and 
postwar Soviet literary productions for permitting 
“personal” and “lyrical” notes to creep into their 
works. The essence of this criticism seems to be that 
“popular” Russian sentiments and aspirations can play 
a legitimate role in Soviet ideology only when they con- 
form to the iron demands of the Kremlin. Soviet 
writers have been criticized for favorable depiction of 
characters who manifest “Russian good nature.” “Good 
naturedness” and other human weaknesses have been 
condemned as “un-Russian” and “‘un-Soviet.” 


5. “The Victorious Russian Language” 


_ title, taken from the heading of Soviet articles 
reprinted in German in the German language week- 
ly, Ost-Probleme, (published in Bad Nauheim for July 
13, 1950, sums up the theme of much material published 
during the war and postwar years, particularly 1949- 
1951, on the role of the Russian language in Soviet 
and world culture. The now famous “linguistics dis- 
cussion” in the Soviet Union in the summer of 1950 
occupies a very special place, not only because of its 
bearing on the subject, but also because of its key role 
in restating Stalin’s views on the state. We are con- 
cerned here only with those aspects of the linguistics 
discussion which shed light on the Russian component 
in Stalin’s conception of the Soviet “state” and “people” 
and the significance of this component in the Kremlin’s 
domestic and foreign policies.25 Even before the revo- 


25 For analysis of the general meaning of the linguistics dis- 
cussion, see Mehnert, op. cit., pp. 31-41; Meissner, op. cit., p. 
3753; “The Stalin-Marr Philological Controversy in the 
U.S.S.R.,” by ‘D.B.Y.’ in The World Today, Vol. VI (January- 
December, 1950), pp. 355-364; Stalin’s five contributions to 
the linguistics controversy were published in Pravda for June 
20, July 4, and August 2, 1950. That of June 20 was by far 
the most important. An English translation of Stalin’s major 
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lution Stalin considered himself, and was considered 
by Lenin, to be something of an expert on problems 
of nationality. His book, Marxism and the National 
and Colonial Question, is well known. He was com- 
missar for nationalities in the early days of the Russian- 
Soviet republic, and on various occasions, notably the 
16th Party Congress in 1930, he has made important 
pronouncements regarding nationality and language. 
This perhaps helps to explain why Stalin intervened 
personally in the discussion on linguistics, which took 
place in the Soviet Union in the months immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950. 
Even so, the fact that Stalin devoted more wordage to 
this apparently abstruse theoretical question than to 
any other problem with which he has dealt in the 
postwar period emphasizes its importance. 


There is a striking parallel between the development 
of Soviet doctrine in linguistics and in historiography, 
although the revision came much later in linguistics. 
In each field, a brilliant and outstanding scholar—in 
history, Pokrovski and in philosophy, N. Ya. Marr— 
has made a sincere effort to fit a scientific discipline 
into the ideological framework of Marxism, and in 
each case the Kremlin, ostensibly interpreting Marxism 
but in fact obviously motivated by expediency, re- 
jected doctrines which had had the blessing of Lenin 
and had gone unchallenged for years by Stalin. In 
both cases, these major ideological revisions were 
occasioned firstly, by Stalin’s need to justify the in- 
creasingly strong, bureaucratic and absolutist state he 
was building; secondly, by the need to bolster Soviet 
“patriotism.” 


The core of Marr’s doctrine was that all languages 
are the result of one, unified, universal process. To it 
Marr gave the somewhat mystifying name, “The Unity 
of the Glottogonic Process.” Although all languages 
had originated in the same way, they had not all pro- 
gressed to the same state of development. The stage 
of development reached by any group of languages, 
and by the submembers of the four major groups de- 
fined by Marr, was determined by socio-economic 
factors. Marr viewed language, in Marxist terms, as 
part of the cultural “superstructure”, the development 
of which was shaped by the evolution of the under- 
lying social and economic “basis.” Moreover, language 
was a function of class. On the basis of the foregoing 
assumptions, Marr drew an extremely important in- 


contribution, that of June 20, already referred to, and of the 
second of his five letters, that of August 2, 1950, has recently 
been published by the Kings Crown Press (New York, 1951) 
together with the major contributions by Soviet philologists which 
led to Stalin’s pronouncement under the title “The Soviet Lin- 
guistics Controversy.” Stalin’s five letters have been published in 
a brochure entitled Marksizm i Voprosy Yazykoznaniya by 
Gospolitizdt (Moscow, 1950). Unless otherwise noted, subse- 
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ference. He assumed that the establishment of socialism 
would lead to radical changes in language. Ultimately, 
all existing pre-socialist languages would disappear, and 
there would be one universal world-socialist language. 


Marr’s approach to linguistics interfered in several 
ways with the increasing respect paid to Russian tra- 
ditions by the Kremlin since the early 1930’s. For one 
thing, if language were considered part of the “super- 
structure”, then the Russian language as the product 
of the “feudal” past must of necessity be inferior to 
such languages as English or French, which were 
products of “bourgeois” culture. Marr did, in fact, 
consider English and French “superior” languages be- 
cause they had evolved further away from the high 
degree of inflection characteristics of the Slavic lan- 
guages. He was free enough of chauvinism to put his 
native Georgian language in class three of his four 
linguistic classes. With respect to pre-revolutionary 
Russian culture, the implications of Marr’s doctrine 
were similar to the views of Pokrovski. Stalin has 
solved this problem by declaring that language is not 
a part of the “superstructure.” 26 


However, Marr’s doctrine—at least as interpreted 
by his follower, I. Meschaninov, until the summer of 
1950 the leader of Soviet linguistic scholarship—inter- 
fered seriously with an important practical task facing 
the Soviet leaders: namely, the adequate teaching of 
the Russian language to the Russians and other peoples 
of the Soviet Union and to the people of the Soviet 
satellite states. The critics of Marr, particularly the 
Academician V. Vinogradov, pointed out that in- 
sufficient attention had been paid to this problem.?" 


It is interesting to note that in the discussion which 
preceded Stalin’s intervention, both the followers and 
the critics of Marr accused their opponents of “‘cosmo- 
politanism” and “kowtowing” to “bourgeois science.” 
Each group sought to prove that its approach would 
bring the greatest benefit and glory to the Soviet Union. 


This nationalistic and even chauvinistic approach to 
linguistics was emphasized in an article published in 
Pravda June 20, 1951 by Vinogradov, who later became 
supreme director of all Soviet linguistic work. 


He stated among other things: 


The language of the great Russian nation is a mighty means of 
communication of all the people of our motherland. Millions of 
people of various nationalities think and speak in Russian as in 
their native language. The great Russian language has become 


quent references to Stalin’s statements on the question are to 
this brochure. 

26“Marksizm i Voprosy Yazykoznaniya,” op. cit., pp. 5-11. 

27See the King’s Crown Press publication referred to above, 
especially pp. 48-56. Closely related to this problem was that 
of the importance of the Russian language as a medium for the 
dissemination of Russian culture. Many contributors to the 
linguistics discussion published in Pravda during the spring and 
summer of 1950 referred to this matter. 
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an inexhaustible source for all the languages of all the peoples 
of the Soviet Union.28 


This fact, and other statements in the Soviet press in 
the last two years, would seem to indicate that Stalin 
has embarked upon a program of Russification on a 
scale much vaster, and probably much more effective, 
than that pursued by the Russian Tsars. 


One or two other points relevant to the linguistics 
discussion should be mentioned. As previously noted, 
Marr predicted the disappearance of existing languages 
and the development of a universal language after the 
victory of socialism throughout the world. Stalin did 
not reject this thesis, to which he himself has subscribed 
on various occasions (notably, in his report to the 
Communist Party Central Committee at the 16th Party 
Congress in 1930). But he emphasized strongly that 
this development would take place only in the distant 
future. Thus in his fifth letter on linguistics, Stalin 
makes the following statement: 


With regard to Stalin’s other formula . . . concerning the 
joining together of languages in one common language, one has 
in view another epoch, namely the epoch after the victory of 
socialism on a world scale . . . when national and colonial oppres- 
sion shall have been put in order, and national languages shall 
have had the possibility of freely enriching one another.29 


The Kremlin’s extension of power over eastern 
Europe and eastern Germany was accompanied by an 
extensive program of Russification, including the com- 
pulsory study of Russian as a part of the school cur- 
riculum. Perhaps Stalin intends Russian to become the 
major instrument of communication of ideas for the 
entire Soviet orbit. It is not difficult to understand 
that control of the language in which people speak 
and think is a powerful ideological weapon. 


28 This statement by Vinogradov touches upon one of the 
important topics discussed in connection with the linguistics 
discussion, namely, that of the importance of not putting 
obstacles in the way of the introduction of Russian words and 
terms into the native languages of the non-Russian peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. Vinogradov also pointed out that the entire field of 
training and research of students, graduate students and research 
workers in Soviet languages had been “reconstructed” since June, 
1950. Among other things, he gave an impressive list of publi- 
cations on linguistics resulting from the inspiration of Stalin’s 
interventions. The titles of these publications indicate that the 
emphasis is strongly on practical work in the teaching of the 
Russian language. 

29“Marksizm i Voprosy Yazykoznaniya,” op. cit., p. 53. This 
quotation takes on added significance in the light of a curious 
item contained in Vol. XI of Stalin’s Collected Works (Sochi- 
neniyia XI), pp. 333-355. In this item, in the form of a letter 
from Stalin to several “‘comrades” dated March 18, 1929, but 
according to an inconspicuous footnote, published for the first 


In sum, it may be remarked that the Georgian Stalin, 
like the Corsican Napoleon, or the Austrian Hitler, 
has assayed to the role of a “super-patriot.” However, 
the author does not consider that Stalin’s brand of 
“super-patriotism” represents either the Marxist doc- 
trines which he manipulates so pragmatically, or the 
genuine traditions and aspirations of either the Russian 
people or the other peoples under his control. All those 
who have had an opportunity to acquaint themselves, 
so far as Soviet conditions permit, with the genuine 
moods and feelings of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
know that the chauvinism of contemporary Soviet 
ideology is foreign to the desires of these peoples for 
friendship and closer cultural and economic relations 
with the rest of the world. It is unfortunate that at 
the very time Stalin has been isolating his subjects from 
contact with the outside world, and assuring them 
that they have a culture superior to that of the world 
from which he isolates them, he has also been attemp- 
ting to inspire among them hatred and contempt for 
this “decadent,” “bourgeois” culture. At a time when 
contacts were a little bit freer, during the war, Soviet 
intellectuals and professional workers, while expressing 
pride in their own cultural heritage, also expressed a 
desire, occasionally even in print, for closer contact 
and collaboration with the West.?° 


The Kremlin’s “patriotism” is as synthetic as its 
“proletarian internationalism.” No doubt, however, 
this skillfully constructed pattern of identities meets 
with certain positive responses in the Soviet popula- 
tion. Chauvinism does serve as a_ partial—and 
dangerous—substitute for personal freedom and human 
dignity. However, the Kremlin’s emphasis upon Great- 
Russian superiority certainly does not fully reflect the 
aspirations of the Russian people, and it arouses re- 
sentment among other peoples. 


time in the above volume, Stalin points out that during the 
period between the Soviet Russian Revolution and the establish- 
ment of world socialism, there may exist for a long time “zonal” 
languages. A similar thesis is advanced in an article published in 
the Soviet philosophic journal, Voprosy Filosofii, No. 2 for 1949 
by T. M. Lomtev in which it is strongly emphasized that prior 
to the coming of world socialism, there must be an intensified 
development of the Russian language. These items suggest that 
the whole linguistics discussion in the spring and summer of 1950 
was carefully planned in advance and make clear that the Russian 
language is a supremely important cultural and political instru- 
ment in the hands of the Kremlin. 

30In this connection, a rare publication of the Lenin Library 
in Moscow, entitled 80 years in the Service of the Science and 
Culture of our Motherland (80 let na sluzhbe nauki i kultury 
nashei rodiny) is highly instructive. This publication is full of 
pride in Russian culture but it is full of obviously sincere ex- 
pressions of admiration and gratitude for the help rendered by 
foreign libraries and librarians to their Soviet colleagues. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Recollections of Prisonland 


Tadeusz Wittlin: A Reluctant Traveler in Russia 
Translated from Polish by Noel E. P. Clark 
Rinehart and Co., Inc., New York, 1952, 280 pages. 


Gustav Herling: A World Apart 

Translated from Polish by Joseph Marek 

Roy Publishers, New York, 1952, 262 pages. 
Reprinted in pocket book form by the New American 
Library, 1952. 


Reviewed by Uriel Weinreich 


HE series of memoirs published by survivors of 

Soviet imprisonment has been augmented by two 
new titles, both of which are outstanding for their 
literary merit. Each relates the story of a Pole, who, 
fleeing Nazi-Soviet occupation in 1939, was arrested 
by the Soviets and deported to a concentration camp 
in the Arctic. Both were released under the 1941 
amnesty for imprisoned Poles which followed the 
German invasion of Russia and the Stalin-Sikorski 
agreement. The stories of their experiences are all the 
more valuable because many like them did not live 
long enough to be amnestied. Both writers joined the 
Polish army under General Anders and then left the 
Soviet Union via Persia. Each book tells a complete 
story, but so complements and supports the other 
in relation of detail that the two should be read to- 
gether for the full impact of the dismal panorama they 
unfold—a’ panorama of Soviet prisonland, where hu- 
manity is a half-forgotten memory of the past and 
the expectation of death often a substitute for hope. 


Tadeusz Wittlin was a professional writer in prewar 
Poland and the editor of a Warsaw satirical journal. 
His penchant for humor and sarcasm is apparent in 
the story of his tribulations in the Soviet Union, re- 
counted as the step-by-step disappointment of a boyish 
yen to travel in exotic lands. But the satire of the 
early pages soon gives way to a narrative of misery and 
brutality. Caught in the Soviet net when Stalin occu- 
pied eastern Poland in September, 1939, Wittlin was 
duly informed that in the Soviet Union “all art is a 
means of distilling propaganda”, and that as a writer 
of known talent he would have to learn “to write in 
the true Soviet spirit.” Wittlin resolved to escape to 
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still unoccupied Lithuania, but was betrayed by his 
frontier guide and arrested by Soviet border police, 
There followed months of imprisonment and his first 
acquaintance with Russians from all walks of life. 
The sense of irony in many of these prisoners seems 
to have held particular attraction for the author. There 
was Professor Popov of Leningrad, for example, who 
used to say: 


You'll find real liberty in the Soviet Union only behind bars, 
. . » because here we can all say what we think—about our gov- 
ernment, our system, our politics, and our justice. The fact that 
in every cell there’s a spy and an informer doesn’t matter: there’s 
one here too. Let him inform. That’s what he’s paid for—to 
rot in prison and be eaten alive by lice. We have to suffer these 
conditions, but he does it for pleasure. Everyone to his taste... 
You can say what you like in here and you’re sure of tomorrow. 
If you go to the wash house, you know you'll return. If they 
call you to the (prison) store ,you can ask a comrade to look after 
your things till you get back, and know you'll be seeing them 
again in a little while .. . When you’re outside and free, you 
may say to your wife: “Darling, will you wait ten minutes with 
lunch? T’ll just hop out and get some matches.” But if you 
happen to moan in the shop because the matches are not good and 
won’t light, the chances are your wife will need a lot of patience, 
because you probably won’t be back for ten years. Similarly, you 
never know when your son will get back from the public baths 
or your daughter from her walk. You can never make an ap- 
pointment and be sure of keeping it. Yes, in the Soviet Union, 
a prison is really the home of liberty and security. Long live 
the jail! (pp. 64-65) 


At last, with the “aid” of an assigned lawyer who 
urged him to “confess everything,” Wittlin was sen- 
tenced to death for such crimes as “attempted” flight 
from Soviet-occupied territory with the intention of 
making his way to France, and “having been before the 
war a journalist and writer, . . . and a jurist in the 
service of the capitalist order.” Then he was put 
through a torture beyond comprehension—a mock 
execution in an N.K.V.D. cellar. Led back, staggering, 
to the “court,” he found that his appeal had been 
granted and his sentence commuted to twelve years’ 
imprisonment in a labor camp. By ship and barge, he 
was transported beyond the Arctic Circle to a harbor 
called “Twenty-Seventh Kilometer,” and assigned to 
an almost unproductive coal mine. By various ruses, 
including the impersonation of a physician, he managed 
to improve his position and to keep himself alive until 
the amnesty in 1941. Officially “free” in the Soviet 
sense, he then undertook the arduous trip to join the 
Polish army being formed under General Anders and 
to obtain his second and real release—departure from 
the Soviet Union. 
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This journey, the description of which occupies the 
second half of Wittlin’s book, afforded the author an 
unusual rear view of the country at a time when 
customary poverty and fear were aggravated by the 
panic, shortages, confusions, and anxieties of wartime. 
Here and there, Wittlin was able to see beyond the 
railroad stations, into restaurants, shops, hospitals, and 
even into homes, which revealed most pathetically the 
misery and poverty of the people. 


Wittlin’s tragic travelogue is marred in spots by in- 
sufficient compassion for the imprisoned and impover- 
ished land which he was forced to visit. All too often 
does this sophisticated Warsaw intellectual give vent 
to his scorn for a less fortunate, less civilized population 
of different culture. He evidences little understanding 
for what is un-European, little feeling for Asian 
peoples and customs, little sympathy for provinciality 
or for poverty. This indifference accounts for certain 
inaccuracies in the citing of names of places and per- 
sons. His insensibility to the grandeur of Asia leads 
him to underestimate even its size; thus he speaks of 
having been imprisoned in Siberia, while information 
elsewhere in his account indicates that his camp was 
located on the mere European approaches to Siberia’s 
vastness. Fortunately, the impression of his story is 
so irresistible that the all-human nature of the Soviet 
tragedy and the reprehensible aspects of the system 
that produced it emerge with sufficient clarity. 


No such fault detracts from Gustav Herling’s superb 
work, A World Apart, which as literature far out- 
strips even Wittlin’s well-written book. Herling was 
a student of twenty when World War II broke out. 
He, too, was seized at the Soviet-Lithuanian frontier 
in an attempt to escape to England and rejoin the fight 
against Germany, with which the U.S.S.R. was then 
allied. He was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment 
as “a Polish officer in the pay of the enemy.” Which 
enemy was never made clear to him. The “evidence” 
was as follows: (1) He wore high leather boots, and 
was therefore taken to be a major in the Polish Army; 
(2) his name, transcribed into Russian, became Gerling, 
which was suspiciously similar to that of the German 
Field Marshal Goering. After a year in prison, Herling 
landed in the labor camp of Yertsevo, a section of the 
Kargopol camp system along the Vologda-Archangel 
railway. All but the last chapter of his book is devoted 
to a description of life within the camp; the final 
chapter deals with the author’s trip to join the Polish 
Army early in 1942. Vivid images of the routine of 
an Arctic labor brigade are deeply imprinted in the 
reader’s mind: the tormenting work assignments, the 
ever-present hunger, the futility of occasional days of 
rest granted irregularly at several months intervals, 
the brutality of the guards, the privileged position of 
common criminals over political prisoners. The cruel 
system of rations stands out as the ultimate manifesta- 


tion of the Soviet formula, “‘to each according to his 
achievement.” Those who cannot fulfill their quotas 
are put on below-subsistence rations; this can only 
lead to repeated failures and slow death. Losing the 
will to survive, the penalized inmates become dokhod- 
yagi—‘people on their way”—and are placed in the 
camp mortuary to await their end. The story of one 
who tried to escape, but who after seven days’ wandering 
in the desolate tayga without a compass, stumbled 
back into the camp because “freedom itself was against 
him,” has the power of a symbolic folk story. 


Again and again, Wittlin and Herling confirm each 
other in their reports of demoralization that surpasses 
belief, not only within the camps but also among the 
population outside. Most distressing, perhaps, is the fact 
that the conditions they saw were taken thoroughly 
for granted in wartime; in view of the ever tightening 
restrictions on internal travel in the Soviet Union, one 
can hardly conclude that the situation has improved. 
Consider for example what Herling calls “the name- 
lessness of death.” The contempt for living individuals 
entertained by Soviet authorities is surpassed only by 
their contempt for the useless dead. Death is robbed 
of its due publicity. The formality of providing next 
of kin with death certificates is overlooked. In wartime, 
corpses in the streets or railroad stations were not an in- 
frequent sight, even in the “free” cities. No less de- 
grading is the general expectation that every hungry 
woman, whether in camp or outside, will sooner or later 
turn to prostitution—this in the country which claims 
to have “solved” the problem. The epitome of in- 
humanity, however, is the inculcation of a slave psy- 
chology in prisoners to make them ashamed of crimes 
uncommitted and remorseful over “‘illegal” acts they 
never intended. They sink so low that the values of 
life and death are reversed. After surreptitiously read- 
ing Dostoievsky’s House of the Dead, a woman camp- 
mate of Herling’s told him: 


There is always room for hope when life becomes so utterly 
hopeless that nobody can touch us, we belong to ourselves . 
Do you understand? We become absolute masters of our lives . . . 
When there is no hope of rescue in sight, not the slightest breach 
in the surrounding wall, when we can’t raise our hand against 
fate just because it is our fate, there is only one thing left to us 
—to turn that hand against ourselves . . . That is what Dos- 
toievsky has taught me... The whole of Russia has always 
been, and is still, a house of the dead; time has stood still between 
Dostoievsky’s hard labor and our own, and now I am free, com- 
pletely free! We died so long ago, although we still won’t admit 
it Just think: I lose hope when the desire for life awakens within 
me; but I regain it whenever the longing for death comes upon me. 


By juxtaposing the two books under review, one 
realizes that the breakdown and perversion of all 
civilized instincts was not unique in the lumber camp 
of Yertsevo or the coal mine of the ““Twenty-Seventh 
Kilometer”; it is the hallmark of the monde concen- 
trationnaire. One sees general acquiescence in the 
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corruption of authority, total cynicism at the claims 
of “socialist” progress in the country, hatred for in- 
tellectuals (a favorite curse word is imteligent), in- 
difference to people gone mad because they were a 
step further toward starvation than their fellows. In 
this appalling atmosphere, such acts of kindness and 
self-denial as do occur are veritable demonstrations of 
valor. It is to the credit of the Soviet people that the 
Kremlin‘has not succeeded in eradicating all traces of 
humanity even in the concentration camps. 


The horror of daily life behind the Soviet borders 
is compounded by the unceasing effort to disguise 
depravity as progress, disorder as system, and un- 
happiness as bliss. The Soviet Union will go down 
in history not only for the scale of its organized bru- 
tality, but for this unprecedented attempt to keep up 
appearances. The result seems to be insanity on a 
national scale—a kind of dementia Potemkini. ‘Take, 
for example, the subjection of starving prisoners to in- 
doctrination courses in the communist ideology. The 
officials of political “education” hammer away inces- 
santly at the theme that concentration camp labor is 
a useful contribution to the fatherland. They are 
perfectly aware that their propaganda will not be 
swallowed; indeed, the whole hierarchy in the com- 
munist command knows it. But the game goes on. 
The Big Lie is everywhere; it breathes from every 
chapter of Wittlin’s and Herling’s books. The prisoners 
write postcards to their families that they are well; 
the families read them and know that the writers 
are merely alive. Everyone, including the censor, knows 
these messages serve merely as signs of life. The 
prisoners make false confessions under physical or 
psychological duress; the interrogators, knowing that 
the confessions are lies, accept them, suggest that the 
accused have done well to tell the “truth,” and proceed 
with the arrests. Party bigshots on a train share their 
bread with a skeleton returning from a labor camp. 
They ask him about life up “north”; he describes it 
pleasantly; they pretend to accept his story, obvious 
lie that it is. Wives disown husbands who have been 
declared “‘enemies of the people,” knowing fully the 
falsity of the charge. A faithful wife receives per- 
mission to visit her husband in camp and finds him 


cleaned, fattened, clothed and sworn to silence for 
the meeting; yet, by lifting the curtains in the “house 
of meetings,” she can see the columns of ragged 
wretches marching out to work. Soviet officers express 
pleasure at the demand for political literature among 
the prisoners, knowing that the pages of The Problems 
of Leninism are being used for rolling cigarettes. 


By a curious coincidence, each writer brought with 
him from Russia a handkerchief as a souvenir. The 
circumstances in which each of them acquired his 
memento are apposite. Wittlin, after his release 
from camp, stopped off on his southern trip to visit 
a family in Chkalov in order to deliver a message from 
a man who had shared his barrack. It was a delicate 
mission: both his conscience and the Soviet system 
of the Big Lie required him to spare the prisoner’s 
mother the details of her son’s plight. The mother, of 
course, was immensely grateful for the message, but 
her daughter refused to have the suspicious and em- 
barrassing visitor stay to dinner. Caught between her 
daughter’s justifiable fears and her own overflowing 
thankfulness, the mother rushed after Wittlin as he 
was leaving, presented him with an ordinary square 
of coarse cloth, still wet with her tears. That became 
Wittlin’s souvenir. The story of Herling’s memento 
is similarly touching. When no action was taken 
towards his release after the amnesty granted to 
Polish prisoners, he and five other Poles went on a 
hunger strike to obtain the right of communicating 
with the Polish authorities in Kuibyshev. The strike 
had the desired effect, but the strikers were so ex- 
hausted that they were thrown into the mortuary to 
die. It was there that they celebrated Christmas of 
1942 over a piece of bread and a tin of hot water 
and each received from Miss Z., one of the Polish 
prisoners, a handkerchief of thin linen, embroidered— 
when and how the author never learned—with a 
monogram, the Polish eagle, a fir branch and the date. 
A photograph of the handkerchief appears in his 
book. To the two authors, no other souvenirs could 
be as symbolic or as moving as these two handkerchiefs 
—tangible reminders of those numberless unfortun- 
ates they left behind them in prisonland, for whom 
there is no escape or release. 
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The Ice-Breaker 


An excerpt from A World Apart, by Gustav Herling* 


Chapter V: “. . . and as life is impossible without 
hope, he found a means of escape in a voluntary and 
almost artificial martyrdom.”’—Dostoevsky, The 
House of the Dead. 


HE whole system of forced labor in Soviet 

Russia—in all its stages, the interrogations and 
hearings, the preliminary imprisonment, and the camp 
itself—is intended primarily not to punish the crimi- 
nal but rather to exploit him economically and trans- 
form him psychologically. Torture is applied at the 
hearings not on principle, but as an auxiliary instru- 
ment. The real object of a hearing is not the 
extortion from the accused of the prisoner’s signature 
to a fictitious indictment, but the complete disintegra- 
tion of his individual personality. 

A man woken up in the middle of the night, unable 
to satisfy his most elementary physical needs during 
the hearing, sitting for hours at a time on a small 
hard stool, blinded by the light of a powerful bulb 
directed straight at his eyes, surprised by sudden, 
cunning questions and by an overwhelming crescendo 
of fictitious accusations, sadistically taunted with the 
sight of cigarettes and hot coffee on the other side 
of the table, and all this going on for months, some- 
times even years—under these circumstances he is 
ready to sign anything. That, however, is not the 
essential point. A prisoner is considered to have been 
sufficiently prepared for the final achievement of the 
signature only when his personality has been thoroughly 
dismantled into its component parts. Gaps appear 
in the logical association of ideas; thoughts and emo- 
tions become loosened in their original positions and 
rattle against each other like the parts of a broken- 
down machine; the driving-belts connecting the past 
with the present slip off their wheels and fall sloppily 
to the bottom of the mind. The machine still runs 
on larger revolutions, but it does not work as it did— 
all that had a moment before appeared absurd now 
becomes probable even though still not true, emotions 
lose their color, will power its capacity. The prisoner 
is now willing to admit that he had betrayed the 
interests of the proletariat by writing to his relatives 
abroad, that his slackness at work was sabotage of 
socialist industry. This is the crucial moment for the 
examining judge. One final blow at the rusty 
mechanism of resistance, and the machine will stop 


* A review of this book appears on page 36 of this issue. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


altogether. A man sleeping under an anzsthetic re- 
mains for a split-second suspended in a vacuum, when 
he feels, thinks and understands nothing. When the 
patient’s heart stops beating for that fraction of a 
second, then is the time for immediate action. A 
trifling oversight, a slight delay, and the patient will 
regain consciousness on the operating table and then 
either rebel and shout out, or break down and retire 
into perpetual apathy. For the judge it is now or 
never. His eyes glance at the single piece of factual 
evidence, prepared for just this moment, his hands 
pick up the document like a scalpel. Only a few 
hours ago it could have been dismissed as insignificant, 
but as it is the only proof which has any foundation 
in fact, it grows now in the scorched imagination of 
the accused to gigantic proportions. The scalpel has 
found the right spot and the incision deepens. In 
feverish haste the surgeon cuts out the heart, his 
probing instruments transplant it to the body’s right 
side, strip flakes of infected tissue from the brain, graft 
small patches of skin, change the direction of the 
blood flow, repair the torn network of the nervous 
system. The human mechanism, arrested at its lowest 
ebb and taken to pieces, is reconstructed and altered; 
those gaps between disjointed ideas are filled by new 
connections; thoughts and feelings settle in new 
bearings; the driving belts start to turn in the opposite 
direction, transmitting not the past to the present, 
but the present to the past; the efforts of mind and 
will are directed to different purposes. The prisoner 
wakes from his trance, turns an exhausted but smiling 
face towards his benefactor, and with a deep sigh 
admits that now everything is clear to him, that he 
had erred all his life, but that now all will be well. 
The operation has been successful, the patient is re- 
born. Only once more, after his return to the cell, 
as he stands over the bucket and relieves his long- 
suffering bladder, when he feels drops of sweat on 
his forehead and the relaxation of tension in his whole 
body, he hestitates, and wonders whether he has 
dreamed or really lived through this reincarnation. For 
the last time in his life he falls asleep with a sensation 
of tormenting uncertainty—the next morning he 
wakes feeling empty as a nut without a kernel and 
weak after the inhuman strain to which his whole 
organism has been subjected during the past few 
months, but dazzled by the thought that everything 
is already behind him. When a prisoner walks between 
the bunks without saying a word to anyone, it is 
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easy for the others to guess that he is a convalescent 
with rapidly healing scars and a newly assembled per- 
sonality, taking his first uncertain steps in a new 
world. 


In the period between the hearings and the sentence 
(which will be passed in his absence and probably 
send him on a quick journey to the camp), the 
prisoner becomes acclimatized in the cell to his new 
situation. Instinct warns him against talking to 
prisoners who have not yet undergone the Great 
Change, for the stitches on his scars are still too fresh 
to withstand the sharp pulls of ruthless tearing hands. 
He is afraid above all of the moment when the whole 
of his new reality will topple from one blow like a 
house of cards, when the old brain, ruining the patient 
work of months, shows enough determination to 
understand that the new heart beats differently and 
elsewhere than before, and some atavistic voice, 
echoing from the rubble of the past, sends him rushing 
at the cell door with clenched fists and a desperate 
cry: “I lied, I lied! I withdraw everything! I’m inno- 
cent, take me to the judge! I want to see the judge, 
I’m innocent!” If he is fortunate enough to be spared 
that crisis, the prisoner can lie for days on his bunk, 
calm and indifferent to everything, simply waiting for 
a transfer to his camp. In this somnambulistic state 
he notices the feeble light of his last hope seeping into 
his own prison through a narrow breach in its cold 
wall: he begins to long for the camp, timidly at first, 
then with growing impatience. An unknown voice— 
a precious relic of his old personality, an assurance that 
he had been and still could be different—deceives him 
with the illusion of a free life in the camp, among 
men of whom some must surely still remember the 
past. He now needs only two things: work and pity. 
It is not pity for himself that he requires, since he 
regards what he has just gone through as basically his 
own victory. He feels dimly that if he is to save the 
slight thread that still binds him to the buried past in 
which he was a different person, he must at all costs 
generate in himself a feeling of pity for his com- 
panions in misery, and of compassion for the suffering 
of others, which could prove to him that, despite his 
inner transformation, he has remained a human being. 
“Can one live without pity?” he asks himself at night, 
turning from side to side and mopping his forehead 
anxiously as he tries to remember whether once, in 
that obliterated past, his only reaction to human 
suffering had been the same painful indifference that 
he has felt since his rebirth. Can one live without 
pity? 

In the camp he learns that it is only too easy. At 
first he shares his bread with hunger-demented pris- 
oners, leads the night-blind on the way home from 
work, shouts for help when his neighbor at work in 
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the forest has chopped off two fingers, and sur- 
reptitiously carries cans of soup and herring-heads to 
the mortuary. After several weeks he realizes that 
his motives in all this are neither pure nor really disin- 
terested, that he is following the egoistic injunctions 
of his brain and saving first of all himself. The 
camp, where prisoners live at the lowest level of 
humanity and follow their own brutal code of be- 
havior toward others, helps him to reach this conclu- 
sion. How could he have supposed, back in the 
prison, that a man can be so degraded as to arouse not 
compassion but only loathing and repugnance in his 
fellow-prisoners? How can he help the night-blind, 
when every day he sees them being jolted with rifle- 
butts because they are delaying the brigade’s return 
to work, and then impatiently pushed off the paths 
by prisoners hurrying to the kitchen for their soup; 
how visit the mortuary and brave the constant dark- 
ness and the stench of excrement; how share his. 
bread with a hungry madman who on the very next 
day will greet him in the barrack with a demanding, 
persistent stare? After two or three months of this. 
struggle, the prisoner who has undergone the Great 
Change and is now making a desperate attempt to 
recover some of the past conceptions which were 
submerged at the hearing finally gives in. He listens 
without contradiction to the daily grumbling in his 
barrack: “Those bastards in the mortuary stuff them- 
selves with our bread, and don’t even work for it”; 
“Those night-blind lower our norms after dark and 
then sprawl all over the paths so that you can’t even 
move”; “Those madmen ought to be locked up in 
the punishment cells, they’ll be stealing our bread 
soon.” He remembers and believes the words of his 
examining judge, who told him that the iron broom of 
Soviet justice sweeps only rubbish into its camps, and 
that men worthy of the name are able to prove that 
their imprisonment is due to a judicial error. The 
last thread has snapped, the prisoner’s education is 
complete. There remains only the exploitation of his 
cheap labor, and if he survives eight or ten years of 
the work, he will be fit to take the place of the 
examining judge behind a table, confronting the 
future prisoner who will be sitting where he had 
once sat. 


There are, however, some who wake suddenly dur- 
ing this final trial, and stand at the crossroads of their 
lives to look back and realize clearly that they have 
been cheated, not convinced or converted, only de- 
stroyed as human beings, their feelings cauterized 
with a hot poker. They are still capable of one emo- 
tional effort. It is too late to jump at the door with 
raised fists and the cry “I want the judge, I am inno- 
cent!,” but there is still time to blow the dying 
embers of his human feelings into a flame which will 
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take the place of defeated compassion—the flame of 
voluntary and almost artificial martyrdom. 


7 this introduction it is impossible to 
understand the story of Mikhail Alexeyevich 
Kostylev, a prisoner who was assigned to my brigade 
after his arrival from the camp section of Mostovitza. 


When Kostylev awoke from the two-year trance 
which followed his hearing, it became clear to him 
that he had been cheated, and how he had been 
cheated. All that I have written above is not an 
artificial theory of the corrective function of Soviet 
labor camps which, wise after the event, I have myself 
constructed, nor a psychological interpretation of the 
life and death of M. A. Kostylev, but his own, fre- 
quently repeated story. Like a bloodhound who has 
once found the right scent, Kostylev carefully traced 
all the details of his imprisonment, his interrogation, 
and his life in the camp, and he had learned to describe 
them calmly, convincingly and with knowledge, like 
a consumptive who, with feigned detachment, follows 
the progress of the disease in his own body. Neither 
did I invent the formula of voluntary martyrdom 
which follows a prisoner’s failure to save himself by 
compassion; I heard it from Kostylev when I asked 
him what he hoped to gain by torturing himself 
physically every three or four days. I repeat here 
his whole story as I heard it from him. It is impor- 
tant because, in one way or another, my friendship 
with Kostylev has colored the recollection of my 
Soviet experiences, and his death did not pass without 
an echo, even among the other prisoners of Yertsevo. 


Kostylev was twenty-four when, at the request of 
the party, he left his engineering studies at the Moscow 
Polytechnic and entered the naval school at Vladivos- 
tok. He came originally from Voronezh; his father 
died when he was very young, and from his earliest 
years he had to look after his mother, who after her 
husband’s death transferred to her son all the unful- 
filled love of a young widow. Love for his mother was 
the only point of stability in Kostylev’s surrounding 
reality. He belonged to the Komsomol (the Communist 
Youth Organization), and later to the party, but his 
individuality was constantly escaping from the repres- 
sive framework of political training into the arms of 
his mother. His father, on his death-bed, had enjoined 
of him loyalty to his mother and to the “great achieve- 
ment of the October Revolution”. Kostylev had 
from childhood grown up in an atmosphere of com- 
munism and he did not even suppose that a third object 
of loyalty could exist in the world. He did not, 
therefore, hesitate when the Komsomol asked him to 
study engineering in Moscow, even though, as he 
asserted, he had always been attracted to literature; 


neither did he oppose the party’s decision to send him 
to a naval school in Vladivostok as a young student- 
engineer. 

After he had entered the Moscow Polytechnic his 
mature intelligence needed a rational foundation for 
the beliefs to which he had so far been faithful with 
his heart. He became acquainted with the classics of 
Marxism, studied Lenin and Stalin thoroughly, took 
an active part in party meetings and discussions. He 
saw himself as a missionary, a communist engineer 
who was spreading the new technical civilization in a 
Russia which was then “catching up and out-dis- 
tancing the west.” Party propaganda told him that 
real suffering existed only in the capitalist west, and 
he became fired with the idea of a world revolution. 
An important element in the shaping of his person- 
ality was the fact that, undeterred by the wild, 
frenzied attacks on the capitalist world which ema- 
nated from the Soviet press and propaganda, Kostylev 
swore devotion to the cause of liberating enslaved 
Europeans in the name not of hatred, but of love for 
the unknown west. 


It is not easy to understand how this young boy, 
who until he left home to study in Moscow had never 
known any world but his native Voronezh and the 
walls of the modest workers’ flat, could have formed 
such an idealized picture of the West. The most 
likely explanation is that, naturally inclined to en- 
thusiasm rather than to hatred, his imagination was 
caught by the figures of the western “fighters for 
freedom” officially canonized by party propaganda, 
figures who stood out clearly in all their glory when 
the economic, religious and social background of their 
activity was condemned by the vulgar catch-phrases 
of the same propaganda. 

Young Misha lost no time, and during four years 
in Moscow, besides his studies and his party activities, 
he learned enough French at evening classes to be 
able to read it freely. In Vladivostok he began to 
read in earnest, and by chance came upon Goncharov’s 
diary of his journey round the world, The Frigate 
Pallada. This journal turned his youthful dreams 
into more realistic channels—he studied with re- 
doubled energy and enthusiasm, possessed by a rest- 
less urge to travel. 

During his second year at the naval school, Kostylev 
found a small private lending library in Vladivostok, 
and in it several torn French books: Balzac, Stendhal, 
Flaubert’s Education Sentimentale, Musset’s Confession 
d’un Enfant de Siécle, and the Adolphe of Benjamin 
Constant. He did not expect to read anything excep- 
tional in them—his only intention was to practice 
his French—but the world which they opened up to 
him surpassed his wildest dreams, seemed indeed to be 
some unreal dream-world. From that time he lived 
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in a state of continual excitement. He read through 
the nights, neglected his work, stopped attending party 
meetings, became secretive and avoided his best 
friends. Many times he tried to explain to me the 
feelings which this discovery of French literature 
awoke in him. 


“I was sick with longing for something indefinable,” 
he told me, stroking his angular, shaved head with 
his good hand. “I breathed different air; I felt like 
a man who has been choking all his life without 
knowing it. You must understand that it isn’t a 
question of facts, for, after all, men love, die, amuse 
themselves, plot and suffer all over the world in the 
same way. No, it was a question of atmosphere. All 
that I read about seemed to be taking place in a tropi- 
cal climate, while I had lived from my birth in a 
desert of ice. . . . It’s true that I had seen another 
life in Moscow, but there I couldn’t share it, it was 
like a sectarian debauch which did not flow out into 
the streets through the doors of closed hotels... . 

“If I have ever known, even for a short time, what 
freedom is, then it was while I was reading those old 
French books. I was like an ice-bound ship, and it’s 
no wonder that I tried to escape into warm waters.” 

Kostylev frequently made use of unfortunate 
literary comparisons in his conversation, but that one 
happened to be unusually apt. Large, powerful, with 
his head bowed like some iron battering-ram, and a fist 
the size of a blacksmith’s hammer, he really did look 
like an ice-breaker. 

Kostylev persuaded himself that he had been cheated, 
that the “whole truth” had been concealed from him. 
His attitude to the West was that of a converted 
neophyte, who blames a conspiracy of lies and the 
perfidy of rival priests for his erring in the old faith. 
He drew away from the party, he did not even hesi- 
tate to lay part of the blame for his devotion to false 
gods on his mother and his upbringing. One day he 
forgot himself in a discussion with his friends and 
shouted: 

“Liberate the West! From what? From a life of 
happiness such as we have never known?” 

There was an immediate silence in the group, but 
the incident was temporarily forgotten. 

The owner of the private lending library was a 
German from the Volga settlements called Berger; in 
1937 he was arrested, and several weeks later he 
dragged Kostylev into prison after him. The first 
hearing showed that Kostylev’s implication in 
Berger’s case was merely accidental: when giving the 
police a list of the people who frequented his library, 
the old German had not failed to include “‘a tall, 
broad-shouldered student from the naval school”. 

Kostylev was repeatedly beaten unconscious in 
prison, then beaten again after a bucket of cold water 
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had brought him round; he was hardly able to see 
through the chinks in the plaster of dried blood over 
his eyes, and his mouth was swollen with torn jaws 
and loose teeth. He would not admit his “guilt”, 
and his determination grew in proportion to the in- 
creased intensity of his sufferings. The human or- 
ganism is an unfathomable machine; it is true that it 
possesses a certain limit of endurance, but beyond that 
limit there is either complete submission, or else un- 
expected rebellion which is itself only a form of 
anesthetic in extremis. The condition of lasting 
psychological apathy, caused by a break-down in the 
first line of physical resistance and the crushing of all 
the centers which send out, together with waves of 
pain, the command to stop and surrender, usually ends 
with total paralysis of the will and a dislocation of the 
backbone which beating has anyway made as useless as 
a cracked stick in a rag doll; but sometimes it also 
happens that the organism, though numbed by con- 
tinual beating, mechanically repeats the remembered 
efforts of the submerging consciousness, like the in- 
stinctive conditioned reflexes of a body in its final 
agony. Kostylev remembered only that he had hissed 
with determination through clinched teeth: “I’m inno- 
cent, I’ve never been a spy”. He fainted for a long 
while at the moment when, having cried “No!” for 
the last time, he felt the convulsive clashing of his 
jaws dislocating his front teeth and spat them out, 
choking. His fainting saved him, for when he woke 
a few days later he was in the prison hospital, where 


he had been washed and bandaged. 


At the next hearing the accusation of espionage was 
dropped and the interrogation took the form of casual 
conversations about Kostylev’s general _ political 
opinions. It was clear that the N.K.V.D. had no 
intention of sending iim back to the naval school in 
such a condition, and had decided to investigate in a 
different direction. It was too late to save the young 
engineer’s massacred face, but it was still possible to 
save the face of that powerful institution which for 
twenty years had watched over the safety of the revo- 
lution. The theory of Soviet law is based on the 
principle that no one is innocent. An examining 
judge who receives a prisoner into his care can after 
many unsuccessful investigations abandon the original 
indictment, but this does not mean that he should not 
try his luck elsewhere. 


There is no need to describe Kostylev’s interrogation 
in detail, since the disintegration and transformation 
of a prisoner’s personality has been reconstructed at 
the beginning of this chapter from his own accounts 
of his experiences. Kostylev’s case was taken out of 
the general Berger dossier, and put into the hands of 
another judge. Misha breathed freely again. During 
the whole of this second interrogation, which, with 
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only short interludes, continued during a whole year 
in the Vladivostok prison, he was not once beaten or 
even struck. At times the nightly hearings resembled 
eager discussions between young students; Kostylev 
defended his own position, attacked the other’s, made 
long speeches, and after his return to the cell pre- 
pared for the next verbal encounter like a barrister 
marshalling his case for the court. All this time the 
examining judge listened politely, interposing only an 
occasional remark and making notes. For Kostylev, 
who already knew that the N.K.V.D. had other 
methods and arguments at its disposal, those first three 
months of gradual awakening were like fresh morning 
sleep after a night of bad dreams. He even came to 
like his taciturn but always smiling judge, who would 
offer him coffee and cigarettes, enquire solicitously 
about the wounds on his head and bend closer to catch 
every word whenever Kostylev lowered his voice. But 
the first phase of the hearing led nowhere. Kostylev 
had confessed everything about himself to the judge 
and admitted his sinful love for the West, and he now 
requested that the case should be taken out of the 
hands of the prison authorities and put before the 
plenum of the party organization at the naval school. 
The accusation of “succumbing to the influence of 
bourgeois liberalism” would have been more properly 
discussed by the students’ central committee, which 
prolongs or cancels party membership cards, instead 
of forming the only accusation in an N.K.V.D. prison. 
His inquisitor was of a different opinion, and now he 
opened the attack. 


The decor of the hearings changed as if on a re- 
volving stage. Kostylev was now woken in the night, 
taken back to the cell after a few hours, woken again 
at dawn, called out to hearings during meals and 
during the time reserved for the daily visit to the 
latrine; he was forbidden to wash, and deprived of 
his daily walk in the prison courtyard. There was no 
suggestion now of cigarettes and hot coffee. Kostylev 
walked about stunned and bewildered, his eyes were 
red from lack of sleep, his head burned from the still 
unhealed wounds. There were times when in full 
daylight, on his way to the hearing, he would stagger 
on his legs and lean against the wall of the corridor 
like a blind man; other times when he would faint on 
the stool before the judge’s table. He now spent most 
of his hours in the small room where, day and night, 
dark blinds were drawn across the bars, making him 
easy prey for cunning questions in the fierce circle of 
electric light. At times he felt as if his head was an 
enormous pin-cushion, stuffed with horsehair and 
bristling with a thousand needles. He felt their pain- 
iul, repeated stabs, and in an access of despair he 
would try to smother the pain by tearing at the 
bandages on his forehead, brow and cheeks. He lost 


all consciousness of the passing of time; he would 
jerk up on the bunk at the sound of his name, suffo- 
cated and half-conscious, staring all round with burn- 
ing, uncomprehending eyes. 

He was now in principle ready and willing to admit 
some abstract guilt, and he even tried to suggest the 
idea to the judge. But the inquisitor, whose ex- 
pression had changed as if a mask had dropped off his 
face, needed more facts. Who belonged to the secret 
organization in the naval school? Where and when 
did its meetings take place? What were the organi- 
zation’s practical aims? What contacts did it have 
outside? Who was its leader? Kostylev denied every- 
thing with a last effort of his will, but he knew that 
if the hearings continued much longer he would begin 
to invent names and circumstances, escaping from the 
menace of an empty reality by recourse to fiction. 
This stage of the hearing continued for three months, 
which approached in their tension and mental agony 
the short episode of physical torture when the Berger 
case was still at issue. But one night the hearing took 
an unexpected turn; he was told to sign a document 
which stated that his seditious agitation in the naval 
school was never based on any definite organization. 


In its third stage the interrogation again became 
easier. Kostyley was summoned on one evening 2 
week, sometimes even one a fortnight, for informal 
discussions about “the actual conditions prevailing in 
western Europe”. Now it was the examining judge 
who talked—polite, smiling, and forbearing as be- 
fore—while Kostylev listened and asked questions. 

After what he had just gone through, the changed 
tone of the hearing was in itself sufficient to dispose 
Kostylev to make a moderate gesture of repentance. 
But he went even further and allowed himself to be 
really convinced, believing everything that his former 
persecutor told him. He listened attentively, quietly 
whispering “But that’s terrible,” he asked for details, 
drew the expected logical conclusions from the facts 
provided. The judge prolonged the interrogation arti- 
ficially as if to make sure that the sinner’s conversion 
was not merely the dissembling escape of a helpless 
victim. What else was there to discuss? The pris- 
oner was willing to atone for all the moments of weak- 
ness and hesitation, for his faith had returned to him. 
He was ready to show by his work that he was glad 
to sacrifice his life for what he had learned to love, 

“Well, Kostylev,” the examining judge said one 
evening, “we can finish the interrogation today. You 
must sign a confession, and then it will be over. It 
all boils down to this: you intended to abolish the 
present government of the Soviet Union with the aid 
of foreign powers.” 

Kostylev crouched and drew back as if to leap up 
suddenly. The blood rushed to his head, and in 
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another moment he would have shouted “It’s a lie!” 
But in his astonishment he only managed to repeat: 

“Abolish the government of the Soviet Union— 
with the aid of foreign powers?” 


Then, without taking his eyes off Kostylev, the ex- 
amining judge drew out his briefcase and threw. on 
the table the signed testimony of three students from 
the naval school. One sentence had been underlined 
with a red pencil. 

“Read it aloud!” the judge ordered sharply. 

“Liberate the West! From what? From a life 
of happiness suchas we have never known?’ ” 

Kostylev let the paper fall on the table and lowered 
his head. He thought of his imaginary travels, his 
dreams of a journey to the West. After all, who 
knows. . . . Everything seemed logical—unreal, but 
terribly logical. Before him lay a column of checked 
and re-checked figures—it only remained to underline 
it and add the total. He asked for the confession and 
slowly put his name to it. 

“May I write to my mother?” he asked quietly. “I 
haven’t written to her for a year.” 

“You'll get paper and an envelope in your cell 
tomorrow.” 

After the completed hearing Kostylev returned to 
his solitary cell only to collect his possessions, and was 
then taken to a common cell. He lay on his bunk 
in silence, avoiding all conversation, and stared at the 
ceiling. The nightmare of sleepless nights and days of 
agonizing tension had come to an end. He was glad 
to be leaving for a camp. After nearly a year’s idle- 
ness, almost as tormenting as the hearings and beat- 
ings, he wanted to work and live among normal men. 
At night he thought of his future companions, and 
repeated to himself the question: “Can one live with- 
out pity? Cam one live without pity?” 

In January 1939, he was given a sentence of ten 
years and sent to the Kargopol camp, and after a few 
days in Yertsevo, transferred under the “technical ex- 
perts scheme” to Mostovitza. He acquired the repu- 
tation of a saint among the prisoners in that camp 
section. Long after his death, whenever a larger trans- 
port from Mostovitza passed through the barrack in 
Yertsevo, the name of “the engineer Mikhail Alexeye- 
vich Kostylev” was pronounced with awe and rev- 
erence. As an engineer from the “technical barrack”, 
Kostylev lived in better conditions that the others 
and his work was comparatively light. He gave most 
of his own bread away, carried soup tickets to the mor- 
tuary, took advantage of the fact that he was allowed 
to go beyond the zone without an escort to bring back 
an occasional scrap of fat or vegetables for the sick. 
He reported the norms of all prisoners in the brigades 
which were under his command at the saw-mill as 
higher than their actual output, and this piece of 
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toufta finished him. He was denounced by one of the 
brigadiers, and an administrative order from the chief 
of the whole Kargopol camp deprived him of the right 
to work as a technical expert for the whole duration 
of his sentence. He was assigned to a brigade of 
foresters, when he soon forgot pity and compassion; 
indeed, he needed it more than the others. Physical 
labor crushed and degraded him to such a degree that 
he would have stopped at nothing to get an additional 
scrap of bread. He hated his fellow prisoners, and 
from that time looked upon them as his natural, 
greatest enemies. It is possible that he would have 
sunk even lower, to the greatest crime which a man 
worthy of the name can commit in the camp—the 
crime of spying and denunciation—if, by accident, he 
had not come across one of the books which he had 
read at liberty, in Vladivostok. He read it again in 
the camp, crying like a child who has found his 
mother’s hand in the dark. And for the second time 
he realized that he had been cheated. 


In March 1941, he came to Yertsevo, with his right 
arm in a sling, and was formally included in the 
porters’ brigade. 


A? dawn the barrack was already light, but over 
twenty porters were still asleep in their corner. 
After working all night at the supply center, we were 
allowed to sleep through the morning reveille, and to 
collect our breakfast during the lunch break, before 
marching out to work again. 

It was because I seldom managed to sleep after the 
general awakening that I discovered the secret of 
Kostylev’s bandaged right arm on the day after his 
arrival in the camp. The barrack was empty, except 
for the sleeping porters and a young man who sat by 
the fire, reading a book with evident emotion. The 
day before we had been told that a new prisoner from 
Mostovitza had joined us, and that he would go out 
to work with us as soon as his arm was healed and 
his dispensation from work withdrawn. He was tall, 
but his head was somehow too large and angular, as if 
chipped from living stone. The lower part of his 
face gave it an unforgettable expression of intelli- 
gence, combined with a fanatic, implacable obstinacy. 
The narrow lips, convulsively tightened, at once 
brought to mind the portraits of medieval monks. 
I remember my instant delight in this mixture of 
sensitivity and almost brutal harshness. His left 
hand turned over the pages of the book with instinc- 
tive reverence, and the useless right arm held it in 
place on his knees. While he read, a charmingly naive, 
childish smile played in the corners of his mouth. 

Suddenly he looked round to make certain that no 
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one was stirring in our corner, then laid the book 
aside and began to unwind with his good hand the 
bandage on his arm. It took him two or three minutes, 
and during that time he stopped once or twice to 
throw more wood on the fire. Before finally pulling 
the crusted layer of cloth and dried matter off his 
wound, he looked again in our direction and, turning 
his head away so as not to see the hand, gave a violent 
tug at the bandage. I thought that he was looking 
at me, but he did not see me, for his eyes closed sud- 
denly as he drew in his cheeks, and his teeth bit into 
his lower lip from pain. Still without turning his 
head, he crawled nearer to the fire and blindly thrust 
the arm into the flames. Through his face passed a 
spasm of pain, his eyes seemed to be retreating into his 
head, his teeth released the bottom lip, his jaws met 
with a grating sound, and large drops of sweat stood 
out on his forehead. Finally he drew his arm out of 
the fire, then fell heavily on to the bench, and hiding 
his head between his knees, wiped the perspiration 
from his face with the sleeve of his left hand. He 
seemed to be relaxing and loosening after the hideous 
ordeal. 

I climbed down from my bunk and sat down at the 
table, but he noticed my presence only when I picked 
up the dirty, saturated rag to help him bandage the 
arm. He looked at me with surprise and gratitude, 
but his tired eyes immediately gleamed with anxiety. 

“Did you see?” 

I nodded without a word. 

“You won’t tell?” 


No, I would not tell. I did not disclose his secret 
to anyone for many years, even though Kostylev died 
a short time later. This happened, as far as I can 
remember, almost exactly in the middle of March 
1941; on April 15th Kostylev’s body was taken out 
beyond the zone. Thus we knew each other only a 
month, not long enough to return friendship, but 
enough to gain it. Kostylev became attached to me 
like a dog and, if this expression can be applied to 
the camp, we became inseparable. In reality, we were 
separated during most of the day by my work. 
Kostylev still figured on the list of dispensations, and 
every third evening he went to the infirmary for an 
inspection of his arm; doubtless before every such 
visit he found an opportunity to burn it in the bar- 
rack. He told me the story of his life in detail, and 
explained the motives of his voluntary martyrdom. 
But it is possible that his self-torture had as much to 
do with dispensation from work as with martyrdom, 
in view of the circumstances in which the idea had 
first occurred to him. One day, in the forest at 
Mostovitza, he was drying a piece of bread over the 
fire, and carelessly let it fall into the flames; terrified 
by the prospect of hunger, he plunged his hand into 


the fire without any hesitation. That evening he was 
given seven days’ dispensation, and it was then he 
formed his plan. 

Kostylev’s dossier must have contained a note from 
the examining judge recommending leniency and 
better treatment, for despite the crime of toufta he 
was sent to Yertsevo after his accident in the forest, 
and with a direct assignment to the porters’ brigade. 
It is also possible that his transfer to Yertsevo was 
connected with a promised visit from his mother, the 
first since his arrest in 1937. It had been arranged in 
Mostovitza that Mrs. Kostylev should travel from 
Voronezh to Yertsevo to spend three days at the be- 
ginning of May in the “house of meetings” with her 
son. Misha lived in a state of such excitement at the 
prospect of this visit that he did not perceive the 
danger which threatened him. A healthy prisoner 
whose hand, for some mysterious reason, would not 
heal, was something quite exceptional and unforeseen 
in the Soviet system of forced labor, and could not be 
tolerated for long. I frequently advised him to give up 
the practice of burning his arm and to walk out to 
the supply center with us a few times, at least until 
the time of the visit. After that he would be free to 
do as he pleased. But he only smiled at my warning 
and repeated with childish obstinacy: “I shall never 
work for them again. Never, do you understand? 
Never!” 

In the first days of April we suddenly heard that a 
transport for Kolyma was being prepared in our camp. 
A transfer to Kolyma was in Soviet labor camps, the 
equivalent of a death warrant. The prisoners for 
Kolyma were taken from among those in the worst 
state of health, though they were being sent to hard 
labor which required exceptional physical strength 
and endurance. The secret of this nightmarish para- 
dox is that every camp chief is responsible first of all 
for his own camp, and for the fulfillment of the pro- 
duction plan assigned to it; when he receives an order 
to supply so many of his prisoners for a convoy, he 
gets rid of the weakest and retains the strongest. Our 
camp froze in fear and expectation at the news; the 
conversations in the barracks died down, no one 
grumbled at work, the infirmary was empty of pa- 
tients. 

Even then I could not persuade Kostylev to attempt 
some work, and he was in the infirmary every third 
day. On the evening of April 10th he was informed 
that his name had been included in the Kolyma list 
and told to report at the bath-house the next morning 
for what was known as a “sanitary preparation”. He 
took this blow calmly, but seemed to be stupefied, and 
only whispered: “Now I shall never see my mother.” 

Even today I cannot say why, the same evening, 
I went to the camp chief’s office and offered to take 
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Kostylev’s place in the transport, but I belive that my 
physical and psychological condition was responsible. 
I was at the lowest ebb of my endurance, and the 
prospect of three months’ idleness—this was the 
length of the journey to Kolyma—was a temptation; 
I was still young enough to be thrilled by some 
indefinable hope of exploration on this journey to the 
edge of the world; finally, I was emotionally involved 
with Kostylev so deeply that I could not draw back 
before this trial of the permanence of our friendship. 
Enough to say that in the camp chief’s office I put 
my request to Samsonov’s deputy. He looked at me 
with astonishment but without a trace of anger. 

“This is a labor camp,” he said briefly, “not a 
sentimental romance.” 

Kostylev was not surprised to hear that I had tried 
to save him. It seemed perfectly consistent that his 
“good friend from the West” should make an attempt 
to avert the catastrophe. He pressed my hand warmly 
and went out without a word. I knew that I might 
never see him again, for prisoners for distant destina- 
tions were sometimes taken straight from the bath- 
house to the station. 

But the next evening, as I came back from work, 


I found Dimka waiting for me at the guard-house, 

“Gustav Yosifovich,” he whispered, catching my 
hand, “Kostylev has poured a bucket of boiling water 
over himself in the bath-house. He’s in the hos- 
pital.” 

They would not allow me to see him in the hos- 
pital, and there was nothing that I could have done 
there. Kostylev was dying in slow agony, and until 
the end he did not regain consciousness. He had 
obtained his final dispensation. And though he died 
not as he had lived, when I knew him and in my way 
loved him, I see him still today, the symbolic picture 
of a man who has repeatedly lost everything in which 
he believed, with his face twisted by pain and his arm 
plunged into the fire like the tempered blade of a 
sword. 

They must have forgotten to inform Kostylev’s 
mother of her son’s death, for in the first days of May, 
as we waited before the gate for the evening search, 
a soldier pointed her out to us at the guard-house. 
Through the frosted window pane we saw her 
trembling hands, gathering a few mementos of Misha 
into a small bundle, and her severe, wrinkled face, 
convulsed by tearless sobbing. 
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